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’ | their influence felt at every stage in the! all is to convince ev:rybody expeciatly the 
WOMAN'S WORK IN_ THE election. Whether it is iu choosing candt- | ¢.ndidates on both shied thal withons women’s 

COUNTY COUNCIL ELEC- dates, in arranging for meetings, in canvass- | ,upport they are undone. 

TIONS. ing or in voting, we should be to the front.| That lesson is being learned in the Parlia- 
Tur London County Council will always be | Men have to learn that they can reckon upon | mentary field. Lord Rosebery, who unfor- 
famous in the history of Woman’s Eman- | women turning up everywhere, and that they | tunately has many prejudices which he will 
cipation because it was the learn to abandon on the 
first quasi-municipal body in aa en subject of woman's franchise, 
which women sat as Coun- ‘has just subscribed £100 to 
cillor and as Alderman. The the funds of the Woman’s 
bold forward movement which National Liberal Federation. 
enabled Lady Sandhurst and Sir W. Harcourt, who has 
Miss Cons to prove to all who _ no patience with women 
sat with them in the County who want the franchise, 


Council that women were not has been compelled by his 
only useful but almost indis- local agents to seek the 
pensable members of every aid of Liberal women in 
municipal body, was one of order to keep his seat at 
the moss dashing and success- Derby. The same lesson 
ful bits of strategy of recent ought to be taught every 
times. A jealous and reac- candidate for the County 
tionary legislature refu-ed to Council. We have the vote 
allow the position to be turned in the County Council elec- 
by this flank movement, and tion, and we must use it with 
for a time no ladies are allowed a will. And we shall find 
to serve the ‘ ity in the Par- we can use it all the more 
liament of London. But it effectively when it is seen 
is only for a time, and mean- that we are voting for prin- 
while women must work with ciple rather than for party, 
a will to maintain the high for measures rather than for 
standard of character and of men. 
effici'ncy which from the There is any amount of 
first h»s so largely contri- work to. be done which 
buted to make distinctive the women can do even better 
London Coun'y Council. than men. What is wanted 
First and foremost we have most of all is canvassers who 
as our duty to keep scoundrels will be ready to go from 
out of public life. Hitherto house to house aud bring 
we have been fairly success- the issues home to the 
ful. But unceasing vigilance electors—not by any means 
is necessary now and always. — only to the women electors, 
For the temptation to corrupt but to the electors generally. 
and immoral men to seek place There is one bugbear many 
and power in the County are afraid of—the alleged 
Council is constant, and can increase in rate. Let every 


only be counteracted by as . MISS. MARY BURTON (epinsuncn). : woman canvasser remember 
constant an opposition to the that this increase is less than 
candidature of all men whose character will , can no longer afford to ignore tiem either in | 3d. in the £, the nominal increase being due 
not bear looking into. |framing their programmes, making their | solely to the change in the mode of collecting. 


This is necessary if only in order that the | speeches, or pledging their votes. We would | Instead of collecting one or two other small 
County Council may continue to bea place like to see every woman in London active | rates separately, as before, they are now 
fit for women to sit in when the pre:ent un- | on the Progressive side. But we would | added to the County Council rate, and col- 
just and indefensible veto upon our election | much rather see them working earnestly for | lected all at once. This was done to save 
18 removed. ‘the Moderates than abstaining from the Elec- | expense and trouble. But it is being made 

This can best be done by women making | tion altogether. What is necessary above | use of to secure the defeat of the Progres- 


sives by those who profess to be the candi- 
dates of economy. But the chief stress 
should be Jaid always upon the fact that the 
increase, whatever it is, falls chiefly upon the 
rich, and,that the poor. people get all the in- 
creased advantages of enlarged parks, purified 
lives, shorter hours and higher wages, without 
having to pay a single halfpenny more than 
they did: before. 

‘The County Council has been honest and 
efficient; -but -has from first to last looked 
after the interests of the poor. If it had not 
been hindered by the Conservatives and 
monopolists, it would ‘have done much more. 
But, as it is, it has done more to put new 
heart into the popular party than any other 
body in eXistence. For that, and for many 
other reasons, women should send back the 
present majority with a largely increased 
vote. 

If any woman wishes to work for the good 
catise, let her send her name and address to 
one of the candidates in her constituency, say- 
ing what time she is able to spare and what 
she is willing to do. And remember there 
are but four weeks to the election. 80 lose 
no'time, but sit down and write off just now. 


ES, 


\THE OFFER OF A HAPPY. HOPE. 


AsI read of the happy home at Reigate it took 
my thoughts to a home which. for many years I 
_ have been in the habit of constantly visiting, and 

where I have watched the little ones growing up 
from childhood to useful womanhood under the 
kindest Christian influence. 

But our Home is a very small undertaking 
compares’ with the like happy one at Reigate. 
At the first we only had one small comfortable 
house, where ten little orphan girls could be 
taken in and cared for. Some years after we 
were able to take the next-door house and to 
have ten more children, and this month we are 
opening our third Home for yet another ten. 

There.is a good Christian ‘‘ mother” in each 
house, and, hke St. Mary’s, Reigate, the idea is 
not that of a school, but a home in the truest 
sense that we can make it. ll our little people 
go tiorning and afternoon to a public schoul, 
until the right standard has been reached, or 
ie: Pai old enough to leave. One girl is always 
under training in each Home, and learns all the 
cooking and housework that can be taught on so 
small.a scale. : 

In the summer we take lodgings at some 
country farmhouse, where all the children can 
have a famous time in the green fields. 

Now I have come to “d chief point. Our 
third house is just furnished and ready, and we 
shall be glad to. know of ten orphan girls who 
need such a home. 

The conditions are fourfold, viz. :— 

1, By our trust deed we are obliged to have 
thefollowing certificates :— 

a. Birth. certificate of the child. 

6. Marriage certificate of parents. 

c. Death certificate of father. 

d. Death certificate of mother. 

2. The girls must have had good surroundings, 
and not have known anything of waif life. .*). 

8. The friends of the girls must be willing for 
them to be out in domestic service when 
they leave the Home. We always avoid starting 
them as general servauts, but ;ut them into 
good families that, they may gain further training. 

4. The children must not be younger than six 
years. , 

Any lady’ knowing of a little girl whom she 
would like to send at once to our “Crowley 
Orphanage,” Edgbaston, Birmingham, is wel- 
come to correspond with the writer, who is one 
of the Management Committee. 
Clarkson, Rotherwood, Holly Park, Crouch Hill, 
London, N. 


Address Mrs. | 
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MISS MARY BURTON. 
_. .. .By Frorgnoz Bargarnig. 
Tue city of Edinburgh can boast two citizens 
who stand out from among their fellows, more 
especially by reason of their originality, inde- 
pendence of thought and action, and fearless 
disregard for the slavish conventions which 
fetter most people’s minds, 

All the world knows Professor Blackie, the 
modern Greek, but few comparatively outside 
Scotland have as yet done justice to Miss Mary 
Burton, who is as enthusiastic in her devotion to 
the interests of the toiling part of the population 
of the modern Athens as the great professor is 
in the cult of the ancient language, history, and 
people of the Athens of the Avgean Sea. 

Poles apart as these two citizens are in their 
life’s enthusiasms, the Professor with his ready 
appreciation of the claims of women to work in 
the world has at all times proved himself to be 
one of Miss Burton’s most loyal allies in her 
efforts for social reform. 

Born in Aberdeen in 1819, the daughter of an 
English officer stationed in the Granite City, 
Mary Burton’s early surroundings. would have 
seemed little calculated to fit her for the life of a 
reformer. 


BYGONE DAYS. 

To sit with her of an autumn evening in her 
cottage on the outskirts of Edinburgh, under the 
very shadow of Arthur’s Seat, not far from the 
old home of Jenny Deans, and talk with her of 
bygone days, seems not, indeed, unlike a chapter 
out of some old romance. Her little waiting- 
woman, Miss Annie West, is always in attendance, 
and sits on a low stool, gazing into the glowing 
embers of the wood fire which crackles merrily on 
the hearth; for Miss Burton lives with her maid 
and her serving-laddie from Skye, much as our 
forefathers used to do in simpler times, and as 
settlers in western lands must perforce do even 
to-day. Although she has many stories to tell of 
long, long ago, her mind dwells rather in the 
present than in the past. Five years beyond the 
three-score’ years and ten, she is alert as ever, 
and living and working. It is only by special 
appointment that it is possible to have even a 
brief interview with her, for from morning until 
night, yearin year out, her tall, spare figure in 
straight skirt and long-hooded cloak, with poke 
bonnet on her head, may be seen now in the 
purlieus of the Cowgate, or in the ramifications 
of some wretched wynd, or again bending over 
some bedside in the workhouse infirmary, or 
making the rounds of the public schools. All her 
life she has lived and worked for others. For 
nine or ten years her duty lay nearest home, and 
she nursed an invalid mother, who claimed her 
unremitting attention during the whole of that 
period. Temptations to join Florence Nightin- 
gale’s staff then beset her, but she brushed them 
aside, and, acting on Kingsley’s words, 

“ Do the thing that’s next you, 
Though it’s done at whiles, 
Helping, when you meet them, 

Lame dogs over stiles,” 
she devoted herself to the hundred and one 
little humdrum details of daily life. But Miss 
Burton has the power of leaving upon every- 
thing she touches the impress of her own 
original personality. Thus, in bringing up first 
one and then another orphan nephew and niece 
she trained them both on the practical as well as 
on the intellectual side. Never a repair in the 
house or garden was done by an outsider. 

THE GOOD FIGHT. 

Like the children in the “Swiss Family 
Robinson,” each child had an allotted task. If 
a boy could do clear starching to a nicety, his 
sister was no less capable to assist when glazing, 
whitewashing, or painting had to be done. 
Indeed, her home was a Technical School in 
miniature. 
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Meantime, she was ever fighting the good 
fight on behalf of women’s advancement, and 
was ono of the earliest pioneers in the Suffrage 
Movement. 

Almost alone and unaided, twenty-five years 
ago she succeeded in getting the Watt Institute, 
now the Heriot-Watt Technical College, thrown 
open to women. : 

She has served on both School Board and 
Parochial (Poor Law Guardian) Boards for 
many years, and has by her ready wit and indom- 
itable perseverance accomplished many eforms. 

Some may call her a “ crank” on the practical 
side, for she has ever pointed out that mere 
book learning never made a truly wise man. To 
her mind the kitchen school, the laundry, and the 
sewing machine should form as important a part 
of a girl’s curriculum as the reading book and 
the slate, and far more so than the bewildering 
tangle of fanciful embroidering stitches set forth 
in codes drawn up by Senior Wranglers of her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate. 

THE SLUM PIONEER. 

To really know and appreciate Miss Burton, 
one must meet her in the morning at the work- 
house, wait for her in the afternoon at the School 
Board office, and after a drive home in her pony- 
cart, and a simple vegetarian supper, set off with. 
her to visit her slum-tenants. It would have 
been easy at the outset to have described Miss 
Burton as the Octavia Hill of Edinburgh, but 
to have done so would have been to portray 
but one side of her varied life of usefulness. - 

She has invested the greater part of her: 
money in slum tenements in the worst part of 
the Cowgate and the Canongate, and it has been 
her aim to raise the conditions of the very lowest 
of the people, those in fact who would probably 
be refused as tenants by the building com- 
panies of to-day. The work has, doubtless, now 
been taken up by many, and on a larger and 
grander scale, and Miss Burton’s houses will not 
bear comparison with more modern ones. But 
the point is that she was the pioneer, and no 
one rejoices more than she does that her humble 
beginnings are gradually becoming overshadowed 
by finer enterprises, 

A “ PUIR BODY.” 

Drink she finds the greatest curse in dealing 
with her tenants. A total abstainer herself, 
she points out the utter impossibility of doing 
more than patch up society when at each end 
of her wynd the entrance is flanked by pubtic- 
houses. In short, the four pillars of the two 
gateways are dram shops. 

In summer time parties of tenants go out 
to take tea with their landlady, ani disport 
themselves in her pleasant garden. She is no 
lady patron, but makes herself one of them- 
selves, and many of them, so she says, look 
upon her just as a “ puir body, one of their ane 
selves.” They are made in these visits to see 
that the simplicity of life of their landlady is 
well nigh as great as their own, and they cannot 
fail to note that it is thrift, cleanliness, intelli- 
gence, self-control, and total abstinence which 
makes the great difference between her and 
themselves, 

Says Miss Burton, ‘‘1 have more than once 
accepted at their hands fish and bread, which 
they would have thrown away as worthless, and 
I have been able to tell them that I did not 
disdain to use it as my own food, after it had 
been properly cleansed and cooked.” Yet these 
very people, perhaps a month hence, she will find 
in direst poverty, and in pressing need of relief. 
By these simple practices, by the force of her 
own example, her own economy, and utter 
absence of false pride, she inculcates lessons 
amongst those whom the ordinary teacher of 
ethics could not eventouch. Her one relaxation 
is painting, and still in moments of leisure she 
makes water colour landscape sketches from 
nature of considerable merit. 
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THE WORKER'S CATE- 
CHISM. 
FOR THE L.C.C. ELECTIONS. 


Wuew is the L.C.C. election ? 

Saturday, March 2nd, 

Can women vote P 

Not all women, only those who are house- 
holders. 

What is a householder ? 

Everybody who is not a lodger. 

Is a woman who rents a flat a householder ? 

Yes. 

Is a woman who has rooms in a tenement 
house a householder or a lodger ? 

The judges have decided that if the landlord 
lives on the premises she is a lodger. If he does 
not, she is a householder. : 

Does the size of the dwelling matter ? 

No. One room or a part of a room is enough, 
provided it is occupied independently. 

When can I vote ? 

Between 8am. and8p.m. It is wise to go 
as early in the day as possible, as no votes can be 
recorded after.8 p.m., and if there is a crowd you 
may be one of those who are too late to vote. 

Where shall I vote ? 

You will get a polling card stating where your 
polling station is. If by any mischance you do 
not get a card, go to the Progressive committee 
rooms before the day of election and inquire. 

How do I vote P 

If there are two Progressive candidates put a 
X opposite the name of each. If only one Pro- 
gressive candidate put a X opposite his name 
and do not use your other vote. If you do you 
may defeat your own candidate. Any mark 
save a X will spoil the voting paper. If you do 
spoil it ask the returning officer for another. 

Why should I vote for Progressives ? 

Because they are the friends of social and 
moral progress, and are doing all they can to 
diminish the evils of intemperance and open 
immorality. 

How have they proved this f 

They have dropped all public-house licenses on 
land which in execution of improvements has 
come into their hands, and have refused to sell 
sites for licensed houses on such land. 

They have discontinued the use of stimulants 
in their asylums with the best results to the 
temper and health of patients, 

They have decided that in new licensed houses 
of entertainment no intoxicating drinks shall be 
told in the auditorium. 

They have provided a large number of excellent 
refreshment places in parks where temperance 
beverages can be obtained at the lowest price 
and of the best quality. 

They have refused to tolerate the odious 
practice of holding coroners’ inquests in public 
houses, 

They have provided in many cases dressing- 
tooms, where the young men who play in the 
parks can change their clothing without having 
to resort to a public-house for that purpose. 

Their action with regard to the Empire speaks 
for itself, and is now being used by their opponents 
&s a means of rallying the opponents of decency 
and order with the object of destroying the 

Togressive majority on the County Council. 

How shall I find out who are the Progressives 
standing for my division ? 

By consulting the daily papers, especially the 
Daily Chronicle. 

What can I do to help in election ? 

You can address envelopes and polling cards, 
fill in canvass books, canvass, and assist in bring- 
ing up voters on the polling day. 

How shall I begin ¢ 

Find out where the nearest Progressive cora- 
mittee rooms are, and offer your services. It is of 
the utmost importance to remember that work cf 
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this kind is of little value unless done in a 
systematic and business-like manner, therefore it 
would be well to make up your mind before 
going what days and how many hours each day 
you can give. 

What can I do in addressing envelopes ? 

The candidate's address to electors will have 
to be sent out in envelopes addressed to every 
person whose name is on the rogister, If this 
work is not already done, the clerk in charge of 
the committee rooms will be glad to have your 
services. The envelopes will have to be kept in 
bundles of the different streets for convenience 
in distribution. 

And the canvass books ? 

The names on the register will have to be 
copied into books, each street having a separate 
book or books to itself. It is sometimes more 
convenient to address all the envelopes first, and 
then, having put them into order, according to the 
number of each house, to fill up the canvass 
books from the envelopes. 

Why ? 

Because the names of the voters are classified 
according to qualification. For instance, all 
tenement occupiers, and all women voters, will be 
found in separate lists in the register; and it is 
awkward to fill up the canvass book for a street 
if you have the names of the voters in that street 
in different parts of the book you are copying 
from. 

Polling cards ? 

These are sent to every elector, giving instruc- 
tions how to vote and where the particular station 
he has to vote at is situated. They are either 
put into envelopes or are addressed on a blank 
space left on the card for that purpose. 

About canvassing ? 

This is the most important part of electioneer- 
ing work, and the success of the election mainly 
depends on it. You should take one or two 
streets and make yourself absolutely responsible 
that every voter in them shall obtain some 
knowledge of the issues involved in the election. 

The candidate’s address will probably have 
reached the electors before you start on your 
canvass, and that makes an opening for conver- 
sation. Take leaflets with you to give to the 
electors. Never mark an elector as “ For” unless 
you are quite sure of him. 

Call again on all who are out, and get those 
who are “ Doubtful” to promise to read the 
leaflets before they make up their minds how to 
vote, The women whose names are in your 
book can generally be found at home during the 
day. Themen are, as a rule, in after 6 p.m. In- 
quire carefully after “ Removals,” and, if possible, 
obtain the present address of the voter and call 
upon him. 

What can I do on the day of election? 

Assist in bringing voters to the poll. The 
clerk in charge of the committee rooms will 
probably supply you with a number of whip- 
cards, each containing a few names of persons 
who have to be called on to be reminded of the 
election. Mark off every person whom you find 
on inquiry has already voted, and call again on 
those who have not to again remind them. 
Much time is often lost on the polling day 
through lack of organisation, so if there are no 
whip-cards available, take your canvassing books 
and call on those whom you have already 
canvassed. But if there is a capable agent in 
charge it is much better to put yourself entirely 
into his hands and obey his directions. 

There is so much hurry and excitement on an 
election day that a cool-headed person who can 
submit to discipline is invaluable. It must be 
remembered that no carriage can be hired, but if 
you can borrow one you will be greatly assisted 
in bringing up old or lazy persons. 

In conclusion, it may be well to mention that 
valuable information about the work of the 
L.C.C. is published weekly in London, at 125, 
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Fleet Street, E.C., price one penny. Leaflets 

can be obtained at the London Reform Union, 

3, Arundel Street, Strand, and at the offices of ° 
the B.W.T.A., Memorial Buildings, Farringdon’ 
Street. 


‘““One More Unfortunate.” . 

A SEARCH - LIGHT STORY. 

By Lapy Henry Somenssr. 
FLASH VI. 


“I must be what I ought to be to bring sinners 
home.” 

Over and over again these words were re- 
peated by a clear young voice, while three figures 
kneeling on the floor swayed to and fro, keeping 
time to the rhythm of the hymn. , 

“Oh, Lord, give us souls,” said the man 
“ give us souls ;” and as he repeated the request 
it seemed more like a demand addressed to the 
Deity which was likely to be answered if made 
with peremptory frequency. 

“Yes, yes,” said the same fresh, clear voice, 
“beautiful souls! The world is so bad, and we 
see such an abyss of misery. Oh, save them!” 
and here the woman bowed her head and wept. 

The room in which the trio were assembled 
was low and barely furnished ; a tallow candle 
guttered on the table in a black tin candlestick. 
The walls were dingy whitewash, here and there 
enlivened by a flaming poster stating where 
some notable of the Salvation Army would hold 
a@ meeting, or by printed orders from head- 
quarters to the “corps” of the district. The 
tall, slight figure seemed bent beneath the burden 
of remembrance. 

‘Amen, amen!” said the elder woman in a 
matter-of-fact voice, and then rising, reached 
down her bonnet from the peg on which it hung. 
“ Now, Captain,” she said, addressing the girl, 
‘‘ you've not much time to lose. Have you had 
supper P” 

“No,” said the Captain slowly, “I think there 
is none,” 

“Well, there is tea,” said the other woman, 
“and I shall just make you some before you go.” 

“ Allelujah ! ” said the man as he prepared to 
take his cap. “Well sisters, good-night!. My 
lads are waiting for me. The Lord give you 
souls.” 

The little cracked teapot was soon on the 
table, and a mug with broken handle received its 
dark contents. The Captain raised it to her lips; 
her hands were white and slim. She drank it 
without the addition of milk or sugar, and then 
hastily tying on her bonnet once more knelt in 
prayer. 

“Oh, Lieutenant,” she said, on rising, “it 
breaks my heart to go out into the street. I 
love those women so, I want to save them. It 
seems to me I would give my life for them.” 

“It's about what you are doing,” said her 
companion, dryly. ‘Get. your overshoes on, 
we've had strict orders lately as to that. Rain 
—it does nothing but rain, and standing about 
in the Circus is terrible work.” 

‘‘T shall not go there to-night; I am going 
to the Empire,’ said the Captain. “I am 
determined to find that girl again. I saw her 
on Saturday : her face of dumb despair has been 
with me all the time. Such a pretty face!” she 
added, with a human touch in her voice, 

“ You'll have a tough job,” said the little 
lieutenant. “When girls yo there it means 
money, and then there’s no getting at them any- 
how—though there's nothing too hard for the 
Lord,” she added, hastily, as though she had 
forgotten herself. 

“Poor child!” said the Captain, dreamily, 
‘“‘ she has not been long in that life.” 

The Salvation lassies locked the door of their 
little room, and began to feel their way down 
the. narrow stairs, Outside, the street lamps 
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wete reflected on the wet pavement in long, 
uncertain streaks of light. The passers-by 
hurried on rapidly, and the rain beat 
with depressing regularity on their um- 
brellas. Winding their way through the 
back streets, the girls presently emerged 
into’ the broad square, brilliant even on this 
gloomy night with the coloured lamps of 
the two great music halls that seemed to glare 
in the darkness hke the burning craters of 
volcanoes. Hansom cabs flitted by like glow- 
worms, their jingling bells and the smothered 
sounds of the india-rubber tyres falling on the 
ear in unbroken cadence. The bright rays of the 
electric light at the entrance of the theatre fell 
‘on the quiet figure of the Salvation Army captain 
as she took up her position; her oval face half 
‘hidden under the shade of her bonnet, and her 
white hands folded, she looked like a modern in- 
terpretation of a mediceval saint, so still and 
straight in the midst of the motley crowd that 
circled by. 

The cold, damp wind made her shiver, but 
so absorbed was she in watching for the girl 
she sought, that the bleak weather was un- 
heeded by her; and only when a gust of wind 
blew the rain under the glass awning did she 
draw a little nearer to the doorway to protect 
herself. 

By and by, fewer hansoms deposited their 
‘fares, and the single figures of gaily-dressed 
“women walked into the music hall at longer in- 

tervals. Tbe Captain turned her white face out 
into the street, and, shading it with her hand, 
made a signal to the Lieutenant, whispering to 
het that she thought she would have to go 
further afield. Her companion reluctantly pre- 
pared to comply; the beating rain fell uncom- 
promisingly in the dreary street. The tiukling 
bells of a hansom announced another arrival, 

_and from the opening doors emerged a little 
figure, quietly dressed in a tailor made suit, with 
a black velvet hat; a face delicate in its colour- 
ing, strangely uulike the painted and powdered 
women who had passed within the portals of the 
building-during the last two hours. Reaching 
up to.pay for her cab, she walked quickly into the 

_ brilliantly-lighted music hall, while the Captain 
slowly turned into the darkness, having by one 
moment miseed the object of her search. 


(To be continued.) 


Caneel 


VOICES. 


By tHe Bisaop oF Ripon. 


Tue Apostle Paul has a very profound convic- 
tion that in the multiplicity, and also the discord 
often, of the voices of the universe there is not 
lacking some distinct meaning. He declines the 
 jdea entirely that what he hears is a mere aggre- 
"gation of meaningless noises. He says, ‘* There 
‘re so many kinds of voices ”; but he says, “I 
~ am persuaded that not one of them is defective, 
not one of them is lacking in signification.” It 
* is not true, indeed, that he meant that we could 
explain them, as, in fact, he distinctly shows 
that he declines the task of interpreting these 
various voices; but he is perfectly persuaded 
that, although these voices often sound enig- 
matic and discordant in his ears, if he could 
only get the key to it, every single voice has 
its meaning. 


THE GIFT OF INTERPRETATION. 


But now I want you to see that the Apostle 
wants to go further than that. He was not 
here to teach usa lesson on what we may call 
natural philosophy, or the explanation of the 
phenomena of Nature. He was not simply 
dealing as a poet might, who takes us down to 

“the river’s marge and tells us that the very 
stream at our feet has a meaning; but rather 
he is writing to men and women, and he is 
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anxious to arrest men by the thought of this 
great truth, that there is not a voice which 
sounds in Nature which is without its significa- 
tion. 

For what follows? Thisis but dumb Nature. 
This Nature around us, compared with the voice 
of man, is after all only adumb thing. There 
are no articulate voices around us in 
Nature ; these are but the inarticulate cries of 
what we call either the animate or the inani- 
mate creation. There rise beyond these men, 
men with reason, men with power to articulate 

—men capable therefore of expressing 
the thoughts that are in their hearts, men whose 
voices are capable not only of a doubtful but of 
a real signification. , 

For all human effort ought to awake the loud 
“ Amen” of a true responsive intelligence; and 
every effort of ours is a lost effort, every exer- 
tion of ours is a wasted exertion, if it does not 
bring forth a strong “ Amen” from some human 
heart. 


INARTICULATE LIVES. 


What follows? Is it not true that just as 
there are so many kinds of voices in Nature 
which, indeed, may have a meaning, but which 
meaning I cannot understand, so also is it with 
regard to poor human life. There are lives that 
are meaningless to us, and there are lives that 
are full of meaning. There are mavy kinds of 
voices in human life, but are there not some of 
them that are contemptibly insignificant, 
directed to no purpose—the flotsam and jetsam 
of life, mere driftwood on the great ocean of life, 
welcomed here and there, doing nothing, achiev- 
ing nothing? That is the kind of life. 

Why, yes, there are such things, alas! as use- 
less lives, insignificant lives. Yes, how happy 
you can be; how joyous, because upon you 
there come no cares. It is for men to go out 
into the world and toil, but you in your girl- 
hood feel, “I have no such sense of responsi- 
bility as this, thank God, and can just enjoy 
myself!” And so enjoyment is followed by this 
—the slow deterioration of all the powers. There 
is no study, and the intellect has grown barren. 
There is no exertion for the sake of others, and 
the heart gradually becomes selfish, enclosed. 
There is no effort of will against the mere love 
of pleasure, and so the character never achieves 
its own dignified self-possession. Or you may 
marry, and you may bear children; but even in 
your motherhood your life will be a mere in- 
significant thing, for over the cradle the list- 
lessness of your pleasure-loving disposition will 
be there, and you will not transmit, either by 
blood or example, to your offspring a nobler con- 
ception of life, as that a human being should 
not be sent into the world and pass from it 
without speaking some articulate message to his 
fellows. 


THE SECRET OF USEFUL LIFE. 


But if, then, we find these varieties of voices, 
notes which stir us up, lives which somehow 
have no influence over us, and other lives which, 
like martial music, rouse all our noble ardours 
and make us realy to take the field—what is 
the secret which makes the difference? What is 
the cause which makes one life so full to us, 
while another has no meaning? What is it 
that constitutes the articulateness or the in- 
articulateness, the significance or the insignifi- 
cance, of human lives? One very simple thing— 
coherence, that is all. The reason why these 
letters spell something is because they cohere 
together according to a certain law, and express 
something. The reason why these notes are 
sweet and inspiring to your ear is because they 
blend together according to the codes of harmony. 
And go are human lives bound together by some- 
thing which brings coherence and signification, 
harmony and force. ‘The difference between a 
life which is full of meaning and a life which is 
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insignificant lies precisely in the word “ cohe- 
rence.” 
COHERENCE. 


It is not ten thousand words of an incoherent 
life which make a grand and eloquent passage in 
the history of a nation, but it is even but five 
words which are coherent, and therefore are 
greater than the ten thousand words in an 
unknown and, therefore, an unsignifying tongue. 
And so the Apostle gives us the key to it all. 
Your life and mine; why, I care not in what 
circumstances they may be placed—that is not 
the question. Coherence does not depend upon 
the number of letters which are given to you, 
but upon your power to blend them into some- 
thing significant. It is not the whole alphabet 
which is given to every one of which to make 
some noble,verse. No; you are given your few 
letters, and the skill of your life is that it shall 
express something, and something sweet, and so 
your notes shall be manifold. Maybe the instru- 
ment which is put into your hand is only one ; 
you are not given, perhaps, to preside over the 
orchestra of the world, and to send forth the 
majestic sounds of some great oratorio-like life, 
but you are given an exercise with some few 
notes, and it is for you to work it out so that 
the exercise shull be sweet and significant. 


GIVE IT SIGNIFICANCE 


Make your lives coherent, and your lives will 
be great. Let your lives be incoherent, and 
with no power to interest in them, with no work- 
ing out of any solitary single purpose, and then, 
as they are incoherent, so are they insignificant ; 
and for human beings, possessed of will and 
thought, to be insignificant in life is to be con- 
temptible also. 

Spell out day by day the five words of the 
meekness, the gentleness, the purity, the 
righteousness, the love of Christ, and you will 
bring into your life that which, at the close, will 
make it not an unworthy one—an inarticulate 
life, but a life which has God’s meaniog in it. 

There are many kinds of voices, and so I would 
ask you at each occasion of your life to deal with 
your life so as to yive it signification. IfI might 
venture the application, I wou!d say, remember 
on each occasion and stage of your life you can 
give it either significance or insignificance. 

Remember, that if you yourself follow after 
charity, the heart, warmed into consciousness of 
that, will go out to the world, out to-day in its 
streets, aud out to-morrow and through your 
life with a message which never will be stayed, 
because it will be one of the voices of God which 
cannot be without siguification. 


qo er ee 


The following explanation has been called for 
regardir.g a paragraph in the issue of January 
24th which referred to the work undertaken by 
Mrs. Northam Fields in the formation of Loyal 
Temperance Iegions for juveniles. A series of 
reading manuals have been specially prepared for 
this work ; but the section of seo dealing with 
the introduction and promotion of temperance 
teaching into High Schools and private schools 
has been for some time part of Department of 
Work No. V. in the constitution of the Nation 
B.W.T.A., and is ably superintended- by Miss 
Irwin, of Manchester. ; 


a : 


Our HEALTH IN WinTER.—Dr. Andrew Wilson 
writing in Lloyds Newspaper on diet, says: “ The 
teaching of nature should never be neglected, and 
in the matter of winter food let us see we are not 
wrong, and tek - sufficient fat, for the changes that 
result in the wear and tear of our bodies are 
lessened in intensity by the fat of food, and the 
need for flesh is always less when fat forms a due 
proportion of our diet.’ The Doctor proceeds to 
enumerate natural products tbat are admirable, 
among them “Cocoa” with its contained Cucoa 
Butter. Relatively to this it may be said that 
Epps’s PREPARED Cocoa retains all the con- 
stituents of the natural Cocoa, including the oil or 
butter, intact.—[ADVT.] 


| 
| 
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THEZOLDEST NEW WOTIAN. 
By M. B. W. 


Tus is the apt phrase applied by an American 
newspaper to Frances Power Cobbe after a read- 
ing of her interesting autobiography. Miss 
Cobbe is now in her seventy-third year, and this 
shows how long the New Woman has been being 
born, and it puts us on track also of the real 
distinguishing feature of the New Woman. She 
isa beipg who has learned either wholly, or in 
part, to think for herself. 

How she has learned this lesson is epitomised 
and exemplified in the life of this very remark- 
able woman. For one can scarcely call Miss 
Cobbe remarkable for anything so much as this 
—the honesty, good-nature, and sturdy per- 
sistence with which, neacly the century through, 
she has carefully matured her own counsel, and 
delivered it as opportunely as she was able. 

To be sure, she has done valiant service in the 
various “‘ causes” which embrace the uncared-for 
of both the human and the animal species, but 
others have done the same, and many even more 
than she in these directions. 


A SUNSHINY PERSISTENCE. 

Her childhood seems characterised chiefly by 
a certain quality which may be called appetence 
—a seeking “that which it may devour,” and, 
happily for her, the wholesome neglect which 
often falls to the lot of a child bora late in the 
life of its parents gave this trait ample oppor- 
tunity. She browsed continually and every- 
where. “Nature and books alike yielded up their 
sweets and curiosities to her. Religion came 
naturally. She says of herself that she was born 
devout. She developed individuality, and in 
earliest womanhood began to taste its bitterness. 
And right here she discovered by intuition the 
law that must ever, till faith is lost in sight, 
govern the world of individuality if it is to be 
the world of power and righteousness, viz., to 
hold hard by her own soul and God. 

To do this brought her into painful conflict 
with the dearest of her kind and kin, but she 
accepted the lot and went cheerily on. As 
opportunity offered she seized it to do good, 
in often very lowly ways, but with a splendid, 
sunshiny persistence that brought results. If a 
door shut suddenly upon her, she turned away 
without spite or bitterness to seek another more 
hospitable. She had the capacity for large 
friendship and a faculty of honouring others 
that never failed to plead in return for herself. 
If she failed to awaken a tender passion in any 
human breast, as she seems to think she has 
done, it was not through any inner disparage- 
ment of love on her part, but rather because 
with her its appreciation was so true and high 
that her soul could mate with nothing less than 
its perfect peer. 

. SPONSORS OF THE MOVEMENT. 

And so, though missing much, she has realised 
much. She would scarcely hold herself as the 
model on which all other women were to form 
themselves aud their lives, and yet she would 
say, “Life consists in choosing sacrifices. I 
chose fidelity to God and my own soul.” Not 
every woman must needs make such sharp 
distinctions ; not every one has them so clearly ; 
not many are called upon to be signal lights to 
the following host. But we are glad for the 
’ truth of her truth, and would not. abate one jot 
or tittle of it for the sake of tradition. 

Seen from this intimate point of view, and 
without taking into consideration the accom- 
plishments of her life, do we not hail the New 
Womanhood in her as a bright prophecy for its 
maturity ? And when the New Womanhood 
itself is old, shall we not remember with a sacred 
reverence all that stood sponsors at its birth, all 
the influences that shaped its youth and guided 
its often difficult discipline ? 


MY FIRST YEAR IN 
JOURNALISM. 
BY A YOUNG WOMAN. 


EXactLY a year ago I entered the ranks of jour- 
nalism. And while the impressions of my year’s 
experience, its failures and its successes, are still 
fresh, the record of them may interest and assist 
girls who intend to enlist with us, or who have 
already taken marching orders. It is one phase 
of journalism to write literary articles in the 
seclusion and quiet of your study ; it is another 
and a widely different one, to try to keep pace 
with the rush of the world, and to produce read- 
able copy on the swift-passing topics of the hour. 
I have written articles in ball-rooms, in tramears, 
in restaurants, in fact anywhere that a corner 
was to be got, in which myself, my note-book and 
my pencil could be ensconced. These articles, 
as may be imagined, were not of an exceedingly 
meritorious order, but they were “on the nail,” 
and therefore acceptable. 
INITIAL STEPS. 

A word as to my beginnings. I had written 
many social articles and a long serial novel, in 
which murder and mystery stalked through every 
column, and much weak verse. But of the real 
meaning of press work I had only vague ideas, 
and when I ultimately accepted an engagement 
on the staff of a big daily in a provincial town, 
all my preconceived notions died a sudden death 
directly I came into contact with the work-a-day 
journalistic world. I discovered that the get- 
ting of “ copy ” is as important, and often of more 
difficulty, than the manipulation of it; I found 
that alertness is as valuable as style, that personal 
aplomb and savoir faire, and a good dash of 
audacity, combined with a ready pen, go to the 
making of a journalist. He or she must be 
capable of writing in any place and on any sub- 
ject under the sun, and above all must be pre- 
pared to go anywhere—to see anything—from 
society functions to city slums. I do not refer 
to leader-writers, or to the purely literary mem- 
bers of a newspaper staff. They gather their 
texts asa rule from the “copy” passing under 
their nose. I take for my example of a jour- 
nalist, the man or the woman who goes out 
among the storm and stress of current events, 
culls copy from the streets, from the theatres, 
from anything and everything—in a word, from 
the whole panorama of hourly existence, You 
will agree with me that only a vigorous person- 
ality could maintain the high pressure, or enjoy 
the vicissitudes of such a life, or continue to turn 
out interesting copy. 

BARRIERS. 

When I was drafted into journalism, besides 
the ordeal of turning out matter at a moment’s 
notice one of my first hindrances to progress was 
my ignorance of the political and social tides of 
the. city where my work was to be. Its leading 
men and women were strangers to me, and for 
months I lived in an atmosphere of ghosts. 
The other barrier was the strain of pulling my- 
self together, as it were, after a big social con- 
gress or meeting of some kind, in order to give a 
readable account of it. The meeting would be 
one of the dry-as-dusts, perhaps terribly grim 
and grey. The social gathering would be 
characterised by the most uncompromising con- 
ventionality—not a ray, not a spark of origin- 
ality or brightness about it. ‘‘What in the 
name of all that’s journalistic can I write about 
this?” I used to ask of myself in despair, and 
with uo unfrequent tears, at the conclusion of 
such meetings. Instances of this kind soon 
taught me the value of ercation in journalism. 
Imagination gives to the journalist his light and 
shade, his soft and hard lines, his delicate colours, 
teaches him how to make a satisfactory picture 
out of unsatisfactory materials, just asit teaches 
any other artist. There are tinfes when a plain 


unvarnished tale is necessary and acceptable; 
there are other times when the creative and 
imaginative powers must be utilised if readable 
stuff is to be turned out, and there are times 
again when the original tale must be softened 
and subdued before it is printed. No one can 
doubt that a journalist is diplomatic. 

In mentioning social functions, spectacles, and 
speeches, it must be noted that I entered the 
rush of city life straight from a little village 
lying among the Derbyshire hills. I had lived a 
life almost pastoral in its remoteness from actjon. 
I watched my flowers bud and bloom and fade, 
and wrote stories and dreamed dreams, but of 
the active movement of the world I had no real 
conception until I stood with my ear at its heart, 
and tried to reckon its beats. And hence it was 
that I became confused with sight-seeing, and tired 
to death of speeches and meetings, and generally 
worn out with society. Asa result my health 
suffered. But there is a tide in the affairs of men, 
and of women also. A few months of going 
about with my eyes and ears open made the 
rough places plain. I learnt to distinguish one 
part of the city from another; names were no 
longer airy nothings ; civic dignitaries and social 
leaders loomed more and more into real being. 
In a word, I began to feel my way. The laby- 
rinth was a labyrinth no longer ; at any rate, I 
now held the clue to it in my hands, my work 
became comparatively easy, and I got licked into 
shape by experience. 

NEWSPAPER NEEDS, 

And here I may state in what direction’ my 
special work lies. It is only natural that a 
womanshall write with most authority on matters 
relating to her own sex. It is true journalism, 
like authorship and painting, is beginning to 
recognise no sex, but it is equally true that 
women on a newspaper staff are expected to 
attend to the wants of women readers. In my 
opinion there is no other way of combiving the 
interests of the two sexes than by that of 
supplementing the urdinary staff of a newspaper 
by a lady member. The newspaper of the future 
will no doubt be served by capacity whatever be 
the sex of that capacity, but we are a long way 
off from the millennium, and the newspaper of the 
future has to be dealt with. I have done all 
kinds of journalistic work—from reports of com- 
mittee meetings (dry and dreadful functions !) to 
leading articles. LIedit a ladies’ column, a 
children’s column, and a household column for a 
weekly paper. I have interviewed leading 
celebrities of both sexes in science and art 
and literature. I have reviewed books and 
magazines, and I have described balls, weddings, 
bazaars, and at homes, with a due regard to the 
glories of feminine attire; and let me hasten to 
say, there is no more dangerous task than to 
describe a woman’s bonnet. “ Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread!” With what happy 
ignorance did I set out to my first society func- 
tions! How lightly did I return to my rooms 
and begin my task! Pouf! what was a dress 
description to a woman who had written and pub- 
lished a tragic novel! Alas! and evermore alas ! 

DISCOURAGEMENT. 

The colours of the gowns would not come 
right; I developed an irrepressible tendency to 
repeat myself, and I exhausted my stock of 
epithets in tho first paragraph. When my 
copy was fivished, it read for all the world like a 
draper’s catalogue. Practice has brought a certain 
kind of ease in dealing with articles of this kind, 
but [ have no hesitation instating that dress and 
fashion are to me the most distasteful subjects 
on which I write. They are tiresome to render 
into readable copy, and they get one not an atom 
of credit, but on some occ sions arouse a surpris- 
ing amount of jealousy on the part of the fair 
whose personal and decorative charms have not 
been taken notice of to their heart’s content. 

(To be continued.) : 
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_ EDITORIAL NOTES. 

As we: announced in our last issue, forth- 
numbers of THe Woman’s Siena will 
deal largely with the County Council Elections. 
We have secured articles from Mr. Sidney Webb, 
the Rev. Fleming Williams, Mr.. B. Costelloe, 
Mrs. Eva MoLaren, and other prominent workers 
and writers. This week we direct the attention 
of our readers to the C.C. Catechism on p. 83, 
the Interview with Mr. Costelloe on p. 88, and the 
Appeal to Women on the first page. And we beg 
_ the co-operation of every reader in giving a wide 
circulation to these articles dealing with subjects 

of vital importance to the whole community. 


An unwonted number of ladies were present 
at the opening of Parliament on Tuesday. Not 
eply all the Opposition benches—with the excep- 
tion of the front row—but also a large proportion 
of the Ministerial side of the Upper House was 
filled. To those whose parliamentary experience 
is limited to the cooped-up conditions of the 
Ladies’ Gallery in the Commons, this experience 
was as pleasant as it was novel. Once a year, on 
the opening day,.a woman may sit side by side 
with an hereditary legislator on the official 
benches, even if he be a peer temporal, or clad 
in:episcopal lawn. As the clock struck two the 
sprinkling of peers was so scanty that the ladies 
Jiterally numbered ten to their one. 


The “ Queen’s Speech ” tallied with the general 
forecast. There is an amended Land Act for 
‘Treland, Disestablishment for Wales, completed 
County Government and a Crofters’ Bill for 
Scotland, and a Unification of London Bill 
for England, together with Registration and 
Factory Bills for the entire kingdom. Tem- 
perance reformers will rejoice that the Liquor 
Traffic Local Control Bill has now a third instead 
of a ninth place on the official programme. 
What form that Bill will assume is still unknown ; 
but it is expected that a “Reduction Clause” 
will be included, which if the exemotions are 
still retained, would, it is feared, materially weaken 
the beneficial effects. 
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Some twenty thousand pounds have been 
spent in improving the fabric of the House of 
Commons, Honourable members may now in- 
dulge in hot or cold plunge baths, and, with the 
additional space provided, need no longer wait 
hungry hours for dinner. The Press, too, have 
received some amount of the amelioration of 
which they stood much in need. The Ladies’ 
Gallery, however, remains untouched. The sole 
personal gratification for women is to find that 
their dinner accommodation has been extended 
by the conversion of the terrace smoking-room 
into what is known as a ladies’ dining-room, 
—i.¢., ® room where members may entertain 
their wives and friends of both sexes. 


Hundreds of those who “ go down to the sea 
in ships and do business on the great waters ” 
have perished during the recent tempests of this 
very severe winter. They have gone from this 
world with less than a passing notice, their 
names are unchronicled, and their memory only 
is green in the hearts of the widows and little 
ones who crouch, alas too often, round poverty- 
stricken hearths, or are driven forth from ruined 
homes. It is only when some disaster, appalling 
in suddenness and in magnitude, forces itself 
upon the public eye, that we pause for a moment 
to mingle our tears with those of the individual. 
A sbort eighteen months ago Great Britain 
mourned the loss of the Victoria and her gallant 
crew of fresh young lives; to-day not one nation, 
but the whole civilised world has been appalled 
by the most awful collision of the Crathie with 
the Elbe, which in a few minutes plunged some 
374 of our fellow creatures into a watery grave. 
The facts are too deeply graven upon our hearts 
to call for fresh recital. The suddenness of the 
crash in the darkness of the night, the slippery 
decks, the heavy sea, the frozen ropes, the Babel 
of tongues amongst emigrants of varied nation- 
alities, must all have added to the terror, of the 
situation. 


There are, it is painful to note, other elements 
which heighten the horrors of the scene. It is 
impossible to overlook the fact that while the 
captain of the Zlbe went down with his ship, 
fifteen out of the twenty saved in the one boat 
were members of the crew, and of the five pas- 
sengers only one was a woman. We will not 
emulate the arrogant expression of “ astonish- 
ment and displeasure” of some that only 
one woman was saved, but rather wait for 
calm and impartial judgment. But if the state- 
ments of both Herr Hoffmann and Fraulein 
Boecher are to be credited, there must have been 
a struggle for dear life made by the strong at 
the expense of the weak which should make us 
pause. To know how to die bravely is one of 
the first lessons of life; many virtues and gifts 
are but minor in comparison. The truth will 
never be known. All we can do is to give the sur- 
vivors the benefit of the doubt, and to assume 
that the missing boat contained a larger propor- 
tion of passengers and a smaller proportion of 
crew. The action of the Crathie in fleeing from 
the scene demands the most searching investiga- 
tion, 

The letter despatched by Reuter’s special 
Armenian correspondent not merely confirms but 
emphasises the previous accounts of horrors per- 
petrated in Sassoun. There seems in this case 
to have been not even the flimsiest pretext for 
the attack of the Kurd soldiery. This most 
brutal massacre, which baffles description, has, 
however, served one good purpose, viz., that 
Europe is no longer blind to what M. Thoumaian 
and hosts of other Armenian refugees have for 
long years past maintained, that the honour of 
Armenian women is at the mercy of every Turk 
who happens to come their way. It is not 
“ outrage “ in the legal sense, for the sacred law 
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of Islam grants unlimited licence to the Believers 
in their dealings with Christians. The Armenians 
are said not to be immaculate ; indeed, they are 
revolutionary in certain districts. They would 
not be worthy the name of men if they were not 
anxious to overturn such conditions, and were 
not to a man ready to rise up and defend their 
wives and little ones from unspeakable shame, 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s latest circular addressed 
to Guardians is a very timely manual on the 
duties and responsibilities of the office which 
many men and women assumed last November 
for the first time. It reminds them that they 
stand in loco parentie to the persons under their 
charge—to the aged, the sick, and the young 
children and the imbeciles. Time was when the 
workhouses were chiefly occupied with providing 
temporary relief for the able-bodied. The 
character of these institutions has changed, and 
hence the “deterrent. policy,” the -fetish of the 
past generation, may give place to something 
more humane. Perhaps the kindliest touch of 
all is the suggestion that the clothing need not 
be uniform either in colour or material, and that 
worn by inmates when absent on leave from the 
workhouse should not be in any way distinctive 
or conspicuous in character. The letter signed 
“ Lieutenant Colonel,” which appeared simultane- 
ously with the circular in the Daily News, calls 
attention to the misery endured by the aged 
inmates in day wards when the thermometers 
registered only 50 and 52°. He makes the very 
sensible suggestion that “capable men and 
women belonging to the working classes be 
numbered in the near future among tho inspec- 
tors of workhouses under the Local Government 
Board.” 


Seldom was a more charming story than the 
one now told in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
“ Reminiscences” :—‘‘ Just forty years ago,” he 
[Holmes] said one day, “I was whipped at 
school for a slight offence—whipped with a 
ferule right across my hands, so that I went 
home with a blue mark where the blood had 
settled, and for a fortnight my hands were stiff 
and swollen from the blows. The other day an 
old man called at my house and enquired for me. 
He was bent, and could just creep along. When 
he came in he said: ‘ How do you do, sir? Do 
you recollect your old teacher, Mr. ae | 
did, perfectly. He sat and talked awhile about 
indifferent subjects, but 1 saw something rising 
in his throat, and I knew it was that whipping. 
After a while he said, ‘{ came to ask your for- 
giveness for whipping you once when I was in 
anger. Perhaps you have forgotten it, but I 
have not.’ It had weighed upon his mind all 
these years. He must be rid of it before lying 
down to sleep peacefully.” 
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Concerning Women. 


To the majority of people who have not yet 
ceased to regard the German woman as the 
simple haus frau, whose interests are centred 
within the somewhat narrow limits of the home, 


it will come as a great surprise to read of four 
' mass meetings in Berlin to demand woman’s 
suffrage, both for the German Reichstag and the 
Prussian Diet. There, is, however, but little 
likelihood of any change being made for some 
considerable time in the suffrage laws of 
emery ** # 


Frau Lily von Gizychi recently delivered a 
lecture in the Berlin School for the Education 
of the. Working Classes on ‘The Position of 
Women in the Present Day.” This is the first 
oceasion on which a German woman of the middle 
class has spoken in a working man’s club. 

* * * 

Legislators in Missouri are taking a somewhat 
curious step. They have introduced a measure 
into their Assembly proposing that it shall be 
unlawful for any person to appear at a public 
meeting of any kind, where an admission fee 
is charged, in such apparel as obstructs the 
vision of others. Those offending are to be fined 
£2. The immediate downfall of the hat is antici- 
eee * * * 


It would be hard to find a race more “ go- 
ahead ” than the Fins, and to the credit of the 
women be it said they are not a whit behind the 
men. A sketch of the contents of the “ Calendar 
of Women’s Work in Finland,” has been contri- 
buted to the Englishwoman’s Review. The publica- 
tion of this Calendar has excited some interest 
in Finland owing to the fact that the Senate 
voted 3,000 francs for the printing expenses. 
We learn that the arts of spinning, weaving, 

‘basket making, carving, and lace making have 
not been neglected in Finland to the same extent 
as in England, but have always remained a re- 

nised occupation for the country people. The 
girls attend dairy schools in great numbers, and 
a gardening school has recently been established 
in which cookery and jam making is also taught. 
Women teach in schools of every grade, and, 
with certain limitations, the University courses 
are open to women. Women have also proved 
their capacity as chemists, cashiers in banks, and 
in the post and telegraph service. They share also 
in public work, and serve as Poor Law Guar- 
dians and on the School Board. This record is 
8 worthy one, and it is to be hoped if “ imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery,” that tribute 
may be paid to the women of Finland. 

** * 


The Woman a had a big meeting last 
week in Bristol. rs. Fawcett, who was re- 
ceived with hearty applause, pointed out that 
both men and women had public, as well as 
domestic, duties to perform, After congratula- 
ting the meeting on the success the ladies had 
attained on the Boards of Guardians, Mrs. 
Fawcett said there was a side in political 
affairs that strictly concerned women—certain 
things that were now neglected or incom- 
pletely done because women had not yet a direct 
influence in regard to them. If in the instances 
where the abilities of women had been brought 
to bear benefits had resulted, why should not the 
same thing occur in general political work ? The 
notion was erroneous that they wanted every 
woman to be a voter. They desired that women 
householders should be voters, together with 
those married women who had qualifications 
apart from their husbands. In conclusion, Mrs. 
Rutherford - Elliot moved tho adoption of a 
memorial, which was unanimously carried. 
*# *% % 


It is sad that we should have to chronicle the 
death of another of our notable women. Mrs. 
Mary Thorneycroft, the well-known sculptor, 
died of congestion of the lungs on February Ist. 
For many years she worked-for the Queen at 
Windsor, modelling the young princes and 
Princesses, but latterly, however, she has lived 
privately, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking at Bishop Auckland 
last week as to the appointment of women 
factory inspectors, said he was sorry to say 
“that at present these were only four in number, 
for one had to move slowly and gradually in such 
matters. Yet the results which had followed 
their employment had been so markedly satis- 
factory, the improvement in the conditions of 
female labour in many towns was so sig- 
nificant, that he could not help thinking that the 
experiment was never likely to be abandoned, 
but that in time to come there would be a 
rivalry, he was going to say, between the ad- 
ministrations of the two parties, as to which 
could carry out and extend this experiment into 
the widest possible range.” This surely augurs 
well for the future. a 

* 

The Annual Meeting of the Writers’ Club 
was held last week in the premises of the Club, 
Hastings House, Norfolk Street. With the 
exception of the Friday ‘‘ house teas,” to which 
members may bring friends of both sexes, 
there are no “ gatherings,” as for the most 
the members are busy women who use the Club 
as a place in which to write or rest. Last yeara 
debating society was formed, which now is 
abolished, the members preferring to keep the 
Club premises free. Mrs. Humphrey Ward has 
accepted the office of president of the committee 
for the ensuing year. eee 

Mrs. Sibthorp, the editor of Shafts, gave last 
week the first of a series of eight lectures to 
women at the Physical Training College, 1, 
Broadhurst Gardens. This first lecture, being 
more or less a synopsis of the course, did not 
enter into such detail as the lecturer promises 
for the remaining addresses, which will be 
devoted to the positions in domestic, social, 
municipal, political, and philanthropic life which 
may be most fittingly held oF women, 


- At the house of Mrs. Louise Jopling, the well- 
known artist, the ‘“‘ Immortals” now hold their 
weekly meetings. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated it may be well to say that the 


‘6 Immortals” are a number of men and women 


who meet to talk on literature. The members 
invite their friends to listen to a paper once a 
month, and on the occasion of the last meeting 
Professor Shuttleworth read a paper on Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, which was afterwards followed 
by an interesting discussion. 

** * 

The women’s temperance movement, begin- 
ning with the historic crusade in Ohio twenty- 
one years ago, the consequent extension, and 
remarkable organisation of Women’s Christian 
Temperance Unions in all the leading nations of 
the world, is ably depicted in the new lantern 
lecture which was given by Mrs. Osborn, super- 
intendent of the Speakers’ Bureau, B.W.T.A., at 
Forest Hill on Friday last, at which Mrs. Mark 
Guy Pearse presided. Mrs. Osborn’s pleasant 
method of ‘delivery, and the excellence of the 
lecture, elicited frequent applause. 

* # 


Mies Hallie Q. Brown, who comes warmly 
recommended by Miss Willard, Lady Henry 
Somerset, Mrs. H. L. Munroe, president of the 
W.C.T.U. of Ohio, and others, is for some time 
in this country, and ducing April will be at 
liberty to address meetings in connection with 
branches of the Association in and around 
London. Miss Brown is a graduate of Wilber- 
force University, Ohio, and Mrs, Munroe speaks 
in the highest terms of hor ability, talent, educa- 
tion and culture, and says: ‘I know of no 
woman, white or black, who is so well qualified 
to speak of the educational advantages of her 
race as Miss Brown.” Besides speaking on Tem- 
perance topics, Miss Brown has an attractive list 
of lectures and is also an elocutionist of great 
ability. Branches desiring to have a visit from 
her should address her at 24, Momorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 

* * * 

The Pioneers, after having relegated the 
“needle” to regions unkoown, turned their 
attention on Thursday last to Shakespeare, and 
how he was played in his own day. It was 
Mr. W. Poel who opened the debate, and who 
showed by the aid of magic-lantern views and a 


| charming model of an Elizabethan theatre how 
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this was done, Mr. Poel cited many authorities 
to show whether Shakespeare's plays were suited 
for dramatic representation ornot, Charles Lamb, 
Edmund Scherer, Mowbray Morris, and others 
were quoted, Mr. Poel’s own views apparently 
being in favour of presenting the play as far as 
pomabils as in Shakespeare’s time, using the 
gorgeous that we:e used then, but leaving 
the mounting to a great extent to the imagination 
of the audience. Pe 


This question of the representation of Shake- 
epeares plays was an important one, Mr. Poel 
thought, in view of our municipal theatre, should 
we ever attain to it. And again, in Mr. Poel’'s 
opinion, the plays were meant to be played with- 
out orendoe rns pauses for shifting elaborate 
scenery. The play was, to an Elizabethan 
audience, what the novel is to the British publio 
to-day ; they wanted tosee it played rapidly, not 
broken up into acts and scenes. The act-drop, 
Mr. Poel thought, was the most far-reaching of 
theatrical recipes, bogtirrs —_ on Shake- 
+ Sacha lays was as the knife o of Do otine. 

e limelight view enabled the eager Pioneer to 
see London to a certain extent as Shakespearo 
saw it; old medals, portraits, pictures and ma 
all followed each other in rapid succession ; while 
the interior of St. Paul’s presented a curious 

tacle as the favourite promenade of the 
izabethan gilded youths with their dogs, 


* & & 


There was some little fighting before the debate 
was over, for Captain Dutton, the greatest livi 
authority on Elizabethan methods of sword an 
rapier practice, was there to amplify some of Mr. 
Poel’s descriptions of some pho phs; while 
Miss Carr thought that if acenic effects were to be 
dispensed with, dramatic talent would have a 

ter burden thrown on it. Mrs. Stopes, a well- 
nown student of Shakespeare, reminded the 
audience that in Shakespeare's time the star system 
did not exist, and that the whole idea of art in 
Shakespeure’s days lay in words. Pictorial art 
was practically non-existent. Shakes stimu- 
lated the imagination with the thought of his 
lines and with word pictures. In replying, Mr. 
Poel finally said that Shakespeare, he lived 
to-day, would probably have preferred the novel 
to the stage as a medium of expression. . 
* * * 


Miss Emily Ccnybeare, who went to Egypt for 
r3st after her arduous work in the autumn for 
the District and Parish Councils, received while 
in that country the news of her mother’s sudden 
death, She has just returned to Evgland,-but 
she finds it will be impossible for the next six 
weeks to fulfil her many engagements both -for 
the B,W.T.A. and the Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions. 

* * +* 

Miss Alice Zimmern, who was sent out to 
America by the Gilchrist Trustees, with four 
other ladies, on a commission of inquiry into the 
systems pursued in the Seconda:y Schools for 
Girls, and Training Colleges for Women, in the 
United States, has given the result of her investi- 
gations in an excellent and useful volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Methods of Education in the United 
States.” While Miss Zimmern was pursuing her 
enquiries Miss Bramwell and Miss Hughes, who 
also were sent out by the Gilchrist Trustees, 
were looking into the methods employed in the 
Training of ‘Teachers. Their reports under this 
title are also valuable, and show that in America, 
as in England, educational authorities are 
attaching more and more importance to. the 
training of a properly qualified staff. 


WOMEN GUARDIANS. 
(ADDITIONAL.) 
Banbury—Miss Winifred L. Walford. 
Bradford—Mrs. Florence Moser, Mrs. Henrietta 
Priestman, Mrs. Ellen Alice Stott. 
Cardiff—Mrs, Canon ‘Thompson, Miss Watson, Mrs. 
Andrews, Mrs. (iridley, Miss Mabel 
Tbomas, Mrs. Norman, Miss Rees 
Jones, Mre. Mallins. Mrs. Davis. 
Harrogate— Mrs. Pickard, Mrs. Baroham, 
Lianelly —*Mre, Knotts, *Mrs. Paton. 
Leeds— Miss Barns, Mrs. Womersley. 
Ripon—Miss Griffith, Mrs. Smithson, Mrs, 
Lee, Mrs. Jacob, 
@ Names marked thus are members of the B.W.T:A, + 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITIES. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MR. OOSTELLOE, L.C.C. 


Our representative found Mr. Costelloe, the 
energetic member of the L.C.C. for Chelsea, in 
his pleasant home on the Embankment at 
Westminster. Mr. Costelloe’s interest in temper- 
ance and social movements is too well-known to 
call for any remark. It will be remembered it 
was he who championed Lady Sandhurst, when 
her seat on the first County Council was attacked 
by Mr. Beresford Hope on the ground that she 
was disqualified by sex, and he also defended 
Miss Jane Cobden and Miss Emma Cons when 
they were proceeded against by Sir Walter de 
Souza for sitting and voting in the Council, 
although their original election had never been 
questioned. Mr. Costelloe was surrounded with 
books and papers relating to the coming fight, 
but with his usual courtesy placed himself at the 
disposal of our representative. 


“THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL ” AND THE ELECTIONS. 


“T hear,” said Mr. Costelloe, “ that Taz 
Woman's SIGNAL intends to throw itself into 
the ‘fight with energy.” 

“Yes, Tue. SicNax is convinced that there 
bas seldom been such an opportunity of 
striking a blow for Temperance and Purity, and 
we wish to bring before all women who are 
citizens of London any matter which would 
be of interest to them during the coming 
contest.” 

“I have always held,” said Mr. Costelloe, 
“that the voting strength of the friends of 
temperance and moral improvement is far 
greater than the opposite party suppose, but by 
the very nature of the case citizens of this class, 
whether men or women, are for the most part 
quiet persons who attend to their own affairs, 
and I fear it often happens that for want of 
organisation a large part of their voting power 
is lost.” 

_ WOMEN VOTERS AT THE LAST ELECTION. 


“‘ How do you think the women voted at the 
Jast election ? ” 

“1 regret to say,” said the member for 
Chelsea, “that I was convinced by close inquiry 
that in many districts, especially in the West 
End, the woman’s vote, so far as it was registered 
at all, went heavily against the Progressives. I 
know of one district, inhabited by an average 
middle class population, where the agents of both 
parties agreed that the women’s vote was cast 
against progress by a majority of about ten to 
one.” 

Our representative was horror stricken and 
expressed her amazement. 


ARE WOMEN NATURALLY CONSERVATIVE P 


“ Remember,” said Mr. Costelloe, immediately, 
“I do not in the least share the absurd view 
that women voters are specially likely to vote 
Conservative, but I attribute the result in those 
places where it came about to the lack of any 
proper organisation for bringing home to the 
women voters concerned the real issues involved 
in the election.” 

‘We intend to ‘do that this time,” said our 
representative. 

“ You see,” went on Mr. Costelloe, reflectively, 
“there are many superficial influences which can 
be brought to bear upon women if they have not 
hitherto been in the habit of taking a sustained 
interest in public affairs, Some of the women 
householders are struggling ratepayers, and are 
very easily led away by any ory, however falla- 
cious, about a rise of rates. Others, again, are 
connected with church organisations, and if the 
leading influences about them happen to be Con- 
servative, they can hardly be blamed for assum- 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


ing at first sight that they may safely vote in 
the same direction. I may say, in fact, that in 
the case of the particular district to which I 
have referred the influence of a very active 
Anglican sisterhood was understood to count for 
a very good deal in the result. I do not blame 
anyone who votes according to conviction, 
but I think it is most important that the women 
who are taking the lead in the cause of social 
and moral progress, should bring home to the 
thousands of women citizens who are scattered 
all over London, the real character of the con- 
test and the moral responsibility of voting 
wrong.” 

Our representative here handed Mr. Costelloe 
the proof of the catechism for workers which THE 
Siewar is issuing, and Mr. Costelloe was good 
enough to say it was admirable. 


WHAT WOMEN CAN DO TO HELP. 

“The point is,” said Mr. Costelloe, “to get 
every woman who is able to do a little canvass- 
ing to put herself in touch with the nearest 
Progressive Committee Rooms. The canvass 
books in almost all cases are ready, and if any 
woman who really means to work will go to the 
committee rooms and take up a few streets 
which she can undertake, she will do solid ser- 
vice to the cause, Women canvassers, in my 
experience, are extraordinarily successful, and if 
they are properly instructed they will bring in 
much more careful and accurate returns than we 
get from the ordinary canvasser as & rule. In 
canvassing everything depends on tact in the 
first place, and accuracy in the second. Nothing 
is worse in an election than to have votes which 
are ‘doubtful,’ or as to which the canvasser has 
not any real means of knowledge, returned as 
favourable. When people have ‘ moved’ it; is 
worth while to take any amount of trouble to 
ascertain their present address.” 

“But there are, of course, many women who 
can’t canvass P” 

“These also could be of the utmost assistance 
if they were willing to do organised and busi- 
ness-like clerical work. I have to thank many 
ladies in my own constituency for invaluable help 
in this way.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
arrival of Mr. Costelloe’s two charming little 
daughters from their kindergarten school, and on 
resuming, 

THE CHANCES OF SUCCESS. 


«‘ What are the Progressive prospects ?” asked 
our representative. 

“It is abundantly clear to us all,” said Mr. 
Costelloe, “ that the fight will be as stiff as our 
opponents can make it. I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is their intention not only to capture 
but to destroy the L.C.C., and if the frionds of 
progress do not wish to lose all the advance 
which has been made within the last six years, 
they must not leave the issue of this election in 
any uncertainty. Unless the Progressive voters 
are culpably apathetic we ought to return with a 
strong majority; but London elections always 
suffer from the old traditions of inertia 
which come down to us from the time when the 
citizens of London had no real voice in their own 
affairs. London isa very busy place, and a very 
large place, and it is always a mattcr of great diffi- 
culty and great labour to bring home to the quiet 
people the fact that they must turn out on a 
given day and vote for a given person unless they 
wish to make themselves the accomplices of public 
mischief and reaction. The friends of disorder 
are always active at such times. To them an 
election means a struggle for personal gain. If 
those whose only interests are the public good 
are too slack or too dull-witted to make the like 
exertions, the elections will be lost, and that 
would be a catastrophe the results of which it 
might be impossible to repair.” 
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Our representative begged Mr. Costelloe 
to explain what he meant by suggesting 
that a Moderate victory at this election 
would be more disastrous than at any other, 


UNIFICATION OF LONDON. 


“ Because,” said Mr. Costelloe, “ the leaders of 
the Conservative party, from Lord Salisbury down, 
have made it quite clear that if they can destroy 
the County Council altogether they will do so. 
Since the report of Mr. Leonard Courtney’s 
on the Amalgamation of the 


of progress which the L.C.C. has for the first 
time created in the metropolis. If the good 
work of the last six years can be carried on, our 
social problems, terrible as they are, will be dealt 
with patiently and courageously without fear or 
favour, and all the forces for good in London will 
have a great institution round which they can 
rally. 

“ If the friends of reaction secured a majority 
at this election, and if a Conservative Govern- 
ment came into power at the next Parliamentary 
election, it would not be at all impossible so 
to alter the Act of 1888 which created the L.C.C. 
as to reduce it to absolute impotence; and 
if it were destroyed,” said Mr. Costelloe as he 
rose, “the next century would be far on its 
way before we could get back to the same point 
at which we stand to-day.” 


=e 


Most interesting were the facts and figures 
cited at the meeting of the West Lambeth 
Teachers’ Association last Saturday in the 
Battersea Town Hall, held to discuss the low 
state of certificated teachers’ salaries throughout 
the country. It seems that out of a total of 
19,000 certificated teachers, as many as 6,683 do 
not receive £75 per annum; 1,574 received less 
than £50; and 508 do not receive £40. Previous 
to 1870 only two out of sixty certificated teachers 
held subordinate positions, but in 1893 the pro- 
portion was so large that in London, for example, 
for every chance of promotion there were 230 
ready to take it. So far as the progress of 
education has raised the required standard, the 
public may not feel inclined to extend much 
sympathy, but it is aroused when we learn that 
the increasing size of the schools is also a main 
cause, We deplore understaffing for the children’s 
sake, we deplore it still more when we learn that 
those on the staft as assistants are not only 
overworked but underpaid. Large schools can 
only be productive of benefit to the teacher and 
to the taught, when the aggregation of numbers 
tends to greater perfection in general manage- 
ment, school apparatus, and in the treatment of 
teachers. As our Minister of Education has 
pointed out, to have happy, successful schools, we 
must have contented and joyous teachers. 


SS 


Mrs. Paddon very heartily thanks Mrs. Capper, 
of Clifton, for the gift of roasting-jack and 
screen for *‘ Duxhurst,” also to sincerely thank 
the St. Helens Branch for offer to furnish a-bed- 
room to be called “St. Helens Room.” ** 


Fes. 7, 1865. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 
By Annie E. Houpsworrs. 
“THE VOICE OF ONE CRYING.” 


Tue storm of controversy which in 1889 raged 
round the name of Henrik Ibsen still echoes on 
the Continent, and in our own country. But 
the echoes are growing fainter. Controversy 
cannot long busy itself with a man who, bare- 
headed, meets the storm, and issues from it not 
only unhurt but stronger. 

To three-fourths of the men and women who 
make up the thinking part of society, Ibsen will 
perforce remain incomprehensible, even meaning- 
less. To the rest he is a seer. In the rugged, 
unda inted figure they have a vision of a prophet ; 
in the books he sends forth they hear the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. 

And the cry to which, as the days pass, more 
and yet more of us are listening is the ringing 
note, ‘ Truth for man, and man for truth.” 

Yes, truth at all costs, though in its triumph 
power and politics, Herodian and Pharisee, 
scribe and priest are dethroned. 

When the voice made itself heard, the End-of- 
the-Century went into the wilderness to listen 
to the prophet ; and, not finding there a man 
clothed in soft raiment, it labelled him Madman 
and Idealist, and returned to its barracks and 
judgment halls, to its tithes and its seats of 
customs. 

But truth is not Ibsen’s only note. The cry 
for liberty, the freedom of the individual, has 
been sounded by no more passionate voice than 
his. 

“Man I am and man would be, Love; merest 
man and nothing more, 

Bid me seem no other... .” 


cried our greatest modern poet; and the 
greatest dramatist of to-day sends the same cry, 
insistent and passionate, across the social waste. 
It sounds in every drama; it throbs in every 
beat of rhythm, it echoes in every line he has 


penned. “ Man’s first and chiefest duty is to be 
wholly man, consistent with himself in all 
things.” 


His optimism, keen-eyed, sees the final vindi- 
cation of humanity, the ultimate arrival at the 
goal of Good. But it has not sight to pierce 
the near fogs and darkness of the present; and 
for man baffled by social laws, man fighting 
against circumstances, man struggling with evil, 
he has no vision. He is almost sceptical of the 
present, 

Yet, sceptic though he is or, it may be 
because he is, Ibsen is a moral reformer, and no 
clouds and darkness deter him in his search for 
light and truth. 

In that wilderness of doubt in which he 
wanders he has given a message to all that have 
ears to hear. 

AS PLAYWRIGHT. 


The method of his plays, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, is purely psychological. For the 
evolution of the drama he depends on no scenic 
or exterior effect ; it follows in natural sequence 
the development of character, Each play is a 
problem, turning on character or social condi- 
tions, which is developed by analytical methods. 

It must be conceded that realism and sym- 
bolism are sometimes mingled in a bewildering 
medley. One of the dramatist’s strongest points 
is his realism, one of his weakest his excessive use 
of symbolism. 

His last play, “Little Eyolf,” is characterised 
by these two features; and while his disciples 
claim for it that it is “dark with excess of light,” 
not even the most faithful will wish to deny the 


*«“ Little Eyolf,” by Henrik Ibsen. Translated 


by William Archer. One vol. London: William 
lleinemann. 


darkness. Its purpose is obscure, its meaning 
dim. 


LITTLE EYOLF. 


The story is direct and pathetic; the human 
interest is, in parts, startling and arresting. 
Here and there one catches a glimpse of a naked 
soul, of a motive bleached bare, of passion 
stripped and shivering ; and one shudders before 
the power of the realist. Here and there, too, 
are passages that touch deep chords, feelings 
born of our basest, our noblest. Suddenly he 
puts into our hands lilies “that shoot up from 
the very depths.” And yet, as a whole, the play 
lacks coherence; the meaning, at times visible, 
lurks hidden by the symbolism, and in the end 
remains undiscovered. 

If, as seems probable, it is an analysis of 
parental love—the forces governing it, its per- 
manence, its continuance—then the play shatters 
the image that we have set up in home and 
family. In excuse for this iconoclasm may be 
urged the plea that truth cannot be shattered ; 
that if the spirit that has ruled the family is a 
spirit of truth, the: hand: of the image-breaker 
will not prevail against it. Yet the subject is 
painful, however condoned. If retribution is the 
keynote of the play it is struck but faintly. 

To us it seems probable that in “ Little Eyolf” 
Ibsen aimed a blow at selfishness, and also taught 
that truth on which he insists in almost every 
play, that only in the ideal is the real to be 
found. One lesson at least we may learn from 
the story, and that is that no man can be happy, 
he can hardly keep himself from despair, unless 
he gives up thinking of pleasures and rewards, 
and seeks his joy in service for others. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


The play centres round the child Eyolf—a 
boy of nine, crippled and delicate—his parents 
Alfred and Rita Allmers, his aunt Asta Allmers, 
an engineer Borgheim, and an old woman called 
the Rat-Wife. 

The place of this last seems to be altogether 
symbolic. Rita Allmers has become jealous of 
her husband’s absorption in their child; the 
peace and joy of the family life are threatened. 
Just at this moment the Rat-Wife makes her 
appearance on her grisly errand. 

“ Are your worships troubled with any gnaw- 
ing things in the house P ” she asks. 

The only “ gnawing thing ” in Allmer’s house- 
hold is the poor little cripple, whose misfortune 
has been caused by his parents’ careless self-in- 
dulgence. He is a perpetual reproach to them, 
an ever present sorrow ; and his desires to be 
like other children are like sharp knives in the 
hearts of his father and mother. 

But against this “ gnawing thing” the Rat- 
Wife has no charm. Her mission is a lower 
one. 

“lve been out all night at my work,” she 
says. 

Allmers: Have you indged ? 

The Rat-Wife; Yes, over on the islands. 
(With a chuckling laugh.) The people sent for 
me, I cau assure you. They dido’t like it a bit; 
but there was nothing else to be done. . . . They 
couldn’t keep body and soul together on account 


of the rats and all the little rat-children, you see, | | 


young master. 

Rita: Ugh! 
many of them ? 

The Rat-Wife : Yes, it was all alive and swarm- 
ing with them. (Laughs with quiet glee.) They 
came creepy-craw‘y up into the beds all night 
long. They plumped into the milk-cans, and 
they went pittering and pattering all over the 
floor, backwards and forwards, and up and down.” 

Eyolf (softly to Asta): I shall never go there, 
Auntie. 

The Rat-Wife: But then I came—I, and 
another along with me. And we took them with 
us, every one—the sweet little creatures! We 
mude an end of every one of them. . . . It takes 


Poor people! Have they so 


the strength out of;you, that sort of game, I can 
tell you, sir. ‘ : ‘ 

The introduction of this woman is inexplio- 
able, unless on the assumption borne out by the 
end of the story that she had come to rid the 
household of the “gnawing thing” that stood 
between them and the right realisation of their 
lives. 

HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY. 

Allmers had gone to the hills to finish his 
great work on “ Human Respunsibility,” but he 
returns unexpectedly, and tells his wife that he 
has not added to the book by a line. 


Allmers: Poor little Eyolf has taken ag 9 
and deeper hold of me. After that unlucky fall 
from the table—and especially since we have been 
assured that the injury is incurable— 

Rita (rising): But, Alfred dear, can’t you work 
both for yourse!f and for Eyolf ? 

Alimers: No, I cannot. It’s impossible! I 
can't divide myself in this matter—and, there- 
fore, I efface myeelf. Eyolf shall be the complete 
man of ouc race. And it shall be my new life- 
work to make him the complete man, 

Asta (looking sadly at him): But you will 
never write avy more of your book on “ Human 
Responsibility ?” 

Allmers: No, never, Asta. I tell you, I can’t 
split up my life between two vocations. ButI 
will act out my “human re:ponsibility "—in my 
own life. 

There follows a most powerful and stormy 
scene between husband and wife, in which Rita 
reveals the jealousy and passion that is eating 
into her heart. And almost immediately after it 
comes the shock of the loss of the boy. By some 
horrible spell he has followed the Rat-Wife to 
the end of the pier and has been drowned. 

Then comes a tragic terrible scone, when the 
power of the dramatist uses the sorrow that 
should have drawn these two closer together as 
the instrument to sever the love remuining to 
them. 

And when the horror has come closer, and 
gloom and dread have closed in on these sundered 
lives there comes in a little rift of hope. All is 
not lost; in service for others they may find each 
other, and love and joy again. 


TOWARDS THE STARS. 


Rita (firmly and decidedly) : But can you guess 
what I will set about—when you are gone? 

Allmers: Well, what ? 

Rita (slowly and with resolution): As soon as 
you are gone from me, I will g» down to the 
beach, and bring all the poor neglected children 
home with me. All the mischievous boys—— 

Allmers: What will you do with them ? 

Rita: I will take them to my heart. . . . 
They will live in Eyolf’s rooms. They shall read 
his books. They shall play with his toys. They 
shall take it in turns to sit in his chair at table. 
: You have made an empty place within 
me; and I mut try to fill np with «# mething— 
with something that is a little like love. : 
(Softly, with a melancholy smile) I want to 
make my peace with the great, open eyes, you 
see 


Allmers (struck, fixing his eyes upon her): 
Perha:s I could join you in that? And help you, 
Rita ? 

Rita: Would you? 

Allmers: Yes, if I were only sure I conld. 

Rita (hesitatingly) ; But then you would have 
to remain here. 

Allmers (softly): Let us try if it could not be 
80. 

Rita (almost inaudibly): Yes, let us, Alfred. 
Allmers: What do you revlly think you can do 
with all these neglected children ? 

Rita: | suppose | must try if I cannot lighten 
and—and ennobls their Jot in life. 

Allmers: If you can do that, then Eyolf was 
not bern in vain, 

Rita: Ner taken from us in vain either . . 

Allmers: They wil perhaps be around us— 
those whom we have I}: st. 

Rita; Where shal! we look for them, Alfred ? 

Allmers: Upwards—towsrds the pex ks, towards 
the sturs. And towards the great silence. 


e- gle oe 
And so in starlight ard silence 1b:en leates ur. 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


The following ladies’ names have been already 
mentioned as probable candidates for the Aber- 
deen Parish Council—Miss Ker and Mrs. 
Ramsay (who were unsuccessful candidates at 
the last School Board election), Mrs. Adamson, 
wife of Professor Adamson, Miss Ann Mac- 
donald, and Miss Pirie. 

e e e 

Mrs, Herbert Paul on Wednesday last opened 
a sale of work in the Oddfellows’ Hall, Edin- 
burgh, to clear off a debt on Victoria Terrace 
Primitive Methodist Church. Mrs. Paul said 
it was a sincere pleasure to her to have the 
opportunity of being associated with them in 
helping a church so revered for its purity and 
good works, She praised the voluntary system 
with its stimulating and fertilising effects, and 
referred to the time when sales were held in less 
repute than now. On the motion of the Rev. 
W, ©. T. Parker, seconded by Mrs. James 
Watson, votes of thanks were awarded to Mrs. 
Paul and the chairman, Mr. George Green. 


_ Dr. Marion Gilchrist gave an interesting 
lecture on “ Respiration and Air,” with experi- 
ments, at the Girls’ High School, Bearsden, the 
- other afternoon. Dr. Mackintosh, principal of 
the school, presided, and introduced the lecturer 
as the first lady graduate in medicine at a Scotch 
university. The subject was eagerly followed, 
and at the close, a hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded Dr. Gilchrist. : 
e e @ 

The Duke of Argyll was able to be taken 
home to Inverary Castle at the end of last week. 
His Grace was accompanied by the Marquis of 
Lorne, Miss Blanche Balfour, his granddaughter ; 
Dr. Macdonald, and anurse. They travelled by 
the luxurious saloon steamer, Edinburgh Castle, 
and the Duke bore the journey remarkably well. 
Lady Frances Balfour, Lady Kelvin, Professors 
McCall, Anderson, and Story were at the pier 
. seeing his Grace off. 

e s e 

Viscount Wolmer, M.P., addressed a meeting in 
the Lyric Club Rooms, Edinburgh, on Saturday, 
the 26th ult., under the auspices of the Liberal 
“ Unionist Association of the East and North of 
Scotland. Miss Flora Stevenson, who was asked 
to preside, expressed on behalf of the ladies 
. present their satisfaction at the consistent support 
Lord Wolmer had given to the cause of those 
women who desired more than a_ theoretical 
interest in politics. Lord Wolmer, in the course 
of his speech, said the Home Rule controversy 
had had far more influence in bringing women 
to the front in politics than any other question 
of modern times. Their influence had been a 
very real one. Now, if the Home Rule con- 
troversy had had this influence on women, and 
vice versa, he believed that the sphere of 
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women in this controversy of a Second Chamber 
would be even greater, and he would endeavour to 
show them how much, according to his ideas, the 
interests of women were bound up in this matter. 
His lordship, in conclusion, urged on all women 
to do their utmost to spread education on the 
subject of the House of Lo 
e ee. ° 

A successful conversazione, under the auspices 
of the Edinburgh South Liberal Association, was 
held in Grindley Street Hall on the evening of 
the 30th of January, and was attended by some 
800 persons. The hall was tastefully decorated, 
and on the walls hung the portraits of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Paul, M.P., while the names 
of Lord Rosebery and other leaders of the 
Liberal party were prominent. Mottoes repre- 
senting the various planks of the Liberal party 
were displayed conspicuously. Mr. John Burns, 
M.P., occupied the chair, and addressed the 
gathering, as did Mr. Herbert W. Paul, M.P. 
Prominent among the ladies present were Mrs. 
Paul, Mrs, Tait, Mrs, Steele, and Mrs, Watson. 

* + * 

“The Edinburgh Ladies’ College celebrated its 
bicentenary the other day under auspicious 
circumstances. A large new recreation hall and 
luncheon room have just been added at a cost 
of £5,000, and a fashionable company gathered 
the other day to the “house warming.” Mr. 
Herdman, the master of the Merchants Company, 
presided, and welcomed Lord and Lady Wolmer, 
who had kindly come to open the new addition. 


‘| Mr. Herdman stated that the school was founded 


two hundred years ago by the Company of 
Merchants and Mary Erskine, the widow of an 
Edinburgh druggist. Originally the building 
was the Merchant Maidens’ Hospital, but in 
1870 it was converted into a day school, which 
now boasts a roll of 1,160 pupils. Lord Wolmer 
and others delivered short and appropriate 
addresses. Music was given at intervals by the 
pupils, and the speeches over, the large company 
adjourned to the new halls, where tea was served. 
Among those present were Lord Provost and 
Mrs. MacDonald, Sir Thomas and Lady Clark, 
Mrs, Herdman, Mr, W. W. and Mrs. Robertson, 
Miss Flora C. Stevenson, Mr. Robertson, head- 
master of the college, and Miss Ferrier, the 
lady superintendent. CALEDONIA. 


PARISH COUNCILS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Herz in Scotland we are beginning to think of 
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covert remark, a guarded “I wonder” or “[ 
suppose,” which tells what really at present we 
want to know, who are seriously considering the 
matter. 

For undoubtedly, the first great reform we 
shall see under this new Local Government 
Act for Scotland is that women will have to do 
with it. 

All ratepayers (men or women) have votes; 
all ratepayers (men or women) are eligible for 
election as Parish Councillors. 

It was Miss Louisa Stevenson’s words at the 
Women’s Conference in Glasgow last October 
that first made some of us realise this. Thon 
came the object lesson of the English Parish 
Council elections. Now our own are drawing 
near, and what are we going to do ? 

The duties that will fall to our Parish Councils 
will in most places practically mean the admin- 
istration of the Poor Law. In Scotland, so far, 
Edinburgh is the only place where women have 
been on the Parochial Board. Now we must 
change all that, and have women on every 
Parochial Board—that is, on every Parish Council, 

Where are we to get them ? 

Look around you. Who among your neigh- 
bours and acquaintance are the women you 
would consider suitable? They should be wise, 
if possible with the wisdom of experience in 
dealing with the poor; acceptable to the rate- 
payers by whom they are to be elected, as 
judicious, capable, to be depended on, as we say. 

“Oh, then,” you exclaim, “I know the very 
person.” ‘ 

Well, is her name on the register—the 
Municipal roll for burghs, the County Council 
register for rural places? The town clerk, the 
assessor, or the secretary for any of the political 
organisations will be able to show you a copy of 
the register you want, and our Parish Councillors 
must be on the register as ratepayers. This will 
hamper us a good deal in our choice of candidates, 
especially in regard to women. 

In England, residence for the past twelvemonth 
qualifies for a councillor, but by some oversight 
it is not so in the Scotch Act, and many a woman 
admirably fitted in herself for the office of Parish 
Councillor is disqualified because as a wife, a 
danghter, a sister, she has no need to pay her 
own rates. By the time the second Parish 
Council election comes round we shall be familiar 
with all those technicalities, meanwhile let us do 
our best with what we have. Let us find women, 
qualified, willing, capable ; let us find ourselves, if 
need be, and learn to be capable if we are not so 
already. A Parish Council without women will 


our Parish Councils ; we are even beginning to | be an anomaly. 


speak of them. With due caution of course, | 


We must find out too how many seats there 


that goes without saying, for we hardly know | will be on our individual Council, and how many 


enough yet to commit ourselves, and we are by 
no means sure how much other people know. So 
we have scarcely come to open discussion, but 
you may catch a (by way of) chance allusion, a 
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women candidates it will be advisable to put 
forward. On Tuesday, 19th March, the nomin- 


ations must be serit in; on Tuesday, 2nd April, 


come the elections. 
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HOW TO WIN. 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. 
By Frances E. WILuarp. 


CHAPTER IX. (Continued). 
AT WHAT AGE SHALL GIRLS MABRY ? 


Were the woman the only one to be considered 
she might righteously forgive much in the man 
she marries, because she loves much; but unless 
pitifully ignorant and unready for the sacrament 
of marriage, she will not dare invoke other lives 
upon conditions that involve deterioration and 
weakness from the first, and at the last may 
Jead to unutterable misery and shame, I would 
apply another test. Look at the average fashion- 
plate, Sophronisca ; what is its impression? Do 
its high heels, low necks, and hour-glass waists, 
its top-knot bonnets, artificial attitudes, and 
simpering faces strike you with mental nausea 
and spiritual scorn? Then, had you passed a 
score of years, I would make you out the mar- 
riage licence were men wise enough to let a 
woman be justice of the peace. 

Let us try another test. Stand at your mirror 
with a photograph of Sophroniscus in your hand. 
Look at his forehead and your own. Are you 
already married to the eyebrows? Have you 
subjects to talk about that are worth while? Is 
it hard to start new topics, or does the conversa- 
tion say itself? Do you enjoy the same books, 
and like to read aloud in one another's hearing ? 
Does he buy the daily paper when you go on an 
excursion, and then grow silent for a while, or 
do you invade the solitude of the masculine 
intellect by quip and commentary that make him 
wish to share the great world-picture with you, 
as he would were his college chum beside him ? 
Companionship is the choicest thing on earth, 
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the rarest, the most valued. For it we seek as 
eagerly, and, alas/often as fruitlessly, as Diogenes 
sought for an honest man. It is not like the 
gauzy robe of admiration, nor the royal purple 
of passion, but no other fabric wears so well; it 
is “all of a piece,” and “alike on both sides,” 
the soul’s most pleasant garment for all climates. 
Emerson calls companionship “the meeting of 
two in a thought,” and adds, “What is so 
rare?” 

Another test. Compare your hand with that of 
Sophroniscus next time he calls. It is not 
enough to be married down to the eyebrows ; 
you must be married hand to hand. Now, has 
he one of those immense hands that could crush 
yours as if it were an egg-shell Then you are 
not mated, and will pull like an ill-matched 
span through life. The firm, steady, even clasp 
of a pair of bread winners ought to be realised 
when you obey the minister's instructions to 
“join hands” at the altar. If his idea is that 
of the Orientals, the Indians, and other semi- 
civilised men——the more money he earns the 
more jewels you will hang on—then a true 
marriage can never be made by your respective 
hands. Whether you pursue a wage-earning 
avocation or not, you must have one, if you are 
a thoroughly self-respecting young person, or you 
are too immature to enter upon the sanctities of 
the married estate. 

Another test. Do you keep step easily 
and naturally with Sophroniscus ? It is the out- 
ward signof an inward grace. Do you walk 
along, instinctively, to the same places—the 
church, the prayer-meeting, the temperance rally, 
the lecture-hall ? Or, does he leave you a few 
minutes that he may “go and see a man”? 
Do you lean on him a good deal as you walk ? 
The best every-day illustration of a true marriage 
is a well-matched team. I have just left 
Kentucky, so pardon the allusion. Can you 
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hold your own in such a pairing? If not you 
are “ ower young to marry yet.” 

Charles V. tried to make two watches run 
just alike, and failed. What shall we say ofa 
similar attempt with two personalities, where 
you have the main-springs of variant reason, the 
balance-wheel of unmatched judgment, the fine 
jewels of unadjusted fancy and imagination, the 
dial-plate of human faces, and the pointers of 
character thereon? Other things being equal, 
the earlier the better for this intricate adjust- 
ment to begin. One of my famous doctors con- 
denses the whole argument into these senten- 
tious words : 

“Tn reply to your inquiry, I may state that I 
think the best age for marriage is twenty-five in 
the man and twenty in the woman. Their 
physical systems have then attained their full 
development, and their mental characteristics are 
still sufficiently flexible and plastic for that 
mutual accommodation which is one of the great 
spiritual uses of marriage.” 

The reciprocal attraction of two natures out 
of a thousand million for each other is the 
strongest, but one of the most unnoted proofs of 
a beneficent Creator. It is the fairest, sweetest 
rose of time, whose petals and whose perfume 
expand so far that every one of us is inclosed 
and sheltered by their tenderness and beauty. 
For folded in its heart we find the germ of every 
home ; of those beatitudes, motherhood, father- 
hood, sisterly and brotherly love; the passion of 
the patriot, the calm and steadfast love of the 
philanthropist. Let the attuning of the twain 
whom God for noblest love hath made, begin in 
childhood by a reform in the present denatural- 
ising methods of a civilisation largely based on 
force, by which the boy and girl are sedulously 
trained apart. Set them side by side in school, 
in church, in government, as God has set male 
and female everywhere side by side throughout 
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His realm of Jaw, and has declared them one 
throughout His realm of grace. Fulfil the poet's 
prophecy. t “two heads in counsel,” as well 
as.“ two the hearth.” 

Train those with each other who were formed 
for each other. Let the English-speaking home, 
with its method based upon natural law, root out 
all that remains of the French, the Monastic, 
and the Harem philosophies concerning this 
greatest problem of all time. Then, when she 
is “ of age,” when she fulfils the tests here insti- 
tuted, let woman, who is chosen, set herself to 
man (the man of her choice), “like perfect music 
unto noblest words.” 

2 THE END. 


AND [l1ORALS. 
By E. Drxon. 


Ir was, if I remember right, Miss Clementina 
Black who once wrote for publication the state- 
ment that if she were a working-class mother, 
obliged to decide between service and factory- 
work for her adolescent girls, she should have 
no hesitation at all in choosing the factory. 

A comparison of the information furnished in 
the Blue-book, published last year, with the 
statistics which may be obtained from workhouses, 
infirmaries, and similar places, as to the previous 
occupation of young women who gravitate there 
to become the mothers of illegitimate children, 
tends to confirm Miss Black’s belief that there 
is considerable less exposure to temptation in 
factories than in domestic life. In factories the 
girls associate, if they associate with men at 
‘all, with men of their. own rank of life on a 
recognised industrial basis. In domestic service, 
where a girl is commonly an import into a 
Mifferent standard of life, and sometimes of 
conduct, she is either placed at a dis- 
advantage ‘by a tempter of a higher social rank— 
in iteelf a trying circumstance to girls of weak 
or flighty disposition—or the conditions 
of life are so alien and repressive that the girl 
becomes an easy prey, by a sort of inevitable 
reaction, to the first blackguard of her own class 
that crosses her path outside her mistress's 
house. 


_ WORK 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 


Some of the evidence given to the com 
missioners on this head by women-workers them- 
selves, by employers, and by independent 
witnesses in the district (lady managers of girls’ 
clubs, etc.) may be of interest and value here. 

A lady who had considerable acquaintance 
with girls and women working in the Stafford- 
shire Potteries said that early marriages were 
very common, but there was comparatively little 
immorality, not so much “as amongst the 
servant girls at the small houees in the place . ... 
She came across a considerable number of cases 
of immoral conduct, but bad never heard of one 
case in a. factory, nor of immoral relations 
between men and women working together in 
tke factory.” The same witness, however, added 
that complaints as to the bad talk of married 
women in the factories were not infrequent. 

Another witness in the same district did not 
consider that the charges frequently made with 
regard to the pottery workers were justified. 
“The worst girls she knew of-in Stoke were not 
those who lived in the town, but those who came 
from a considerable distance. . She 
believed that the walk was the cause of the evil ; 
the girls, when quite little, some of them even 
when half-timers, got into the habit of starting 
together with boys and men walking in the 
same direction, and their behaviour and language 
were disgraceful.” 

In regard to the women doing very low-class 


labour at Liverpool, many of them Irish and | 


either married, widowed, or deserted ; an employer 
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character sometimes imputed to them. About 
two-thirds of his employées were over eighteen, 
and of these he believed only two were unmarried. 
There is, however, a good deal of rescue-work in 
Liverpool on the part of philanthropic agencies, 
and the Commissioner saw reason to believe that 
the necessity of a great deal of this would be 
obviated if the education and oversight of 
children on leaving school were better organised 
than it seems to be, a large number of girls 
between thirteen and fifteen taking naturally to 
casual labour, and forming a dislike to regular 
work, 

A single woman, a Liverpool tailoress, con- 
sidered that English Jews “were much more 
decent to work with than Englishmen; they 
were particular about their dress, and sometimes 
even wore collars.” This, of course, would hardly 
apply to the unsavoury habits of someof the foreign 
Jewish tailors who work in sweating dens in the 
East End of London; but as to the superior 
respectability of some of the English Jews of the 
East End the present writer is glad to be able to 
bear witness. 


CAUSES OF IMMORALITY. 


In Yorkshire the Commissioner found that 
“in a number of mills the overlookers do use 
loose and violent language, which it is considered 
has a harmful effect, especially upon the children. 
There are undoubtedly some few cases of direct 
immorality in connection with a system of 
‘favouritism,’ but a more general cause of 
immorality in. girls and children is insufficient 
sanitary accommodation. A great deal 
of importance is attached to the evil effects of 
this system upon the morals of the workpeople 
by persons in the district, and from incidents 
which came under my own observation I can 
fully endorse their opinion. Beyond this there 
is no special tendency to immorality among 
mill-workers. In those mills where care 
is taken by the masters, the morality is neces- 
sarily better than where the masters set a low 
tone. . In considering this part of the 
subject, I have had in mind the regulations 
which have long been thought necessary in well- 
ordered elementary schools; and I think if the 
same standard of sanitation and decency were 
enforced in mills, a very valuable improvement 
would result in the moral condition of the persons 
employed.” 

IN THE FUSTIAN MILLS. 

In the fustian and velvet cutting mills, ten 
of which were visited, things were in great need 
of improvement. “ With the exception of one— 
where the men and women work apart—I found 
no evidence of proper discipline, and I noticed a 
loose tone in the behaviour and conversation of 
the workers. . . . I was informed by a police 
officer and the relieving officer for the district 
that immorality had increased considerably since 
the introduction of the fustian trade. These 
witnesses believe this to be due to the freedom 
of intercourse which exists between the men and 
women working in the mills. They are allowed 
to bring unlimited quantities of drink into the 
mills during working hours. I was informed by 
the Assistant Town Clerk that over twenty- 
seven per cent. of the affiliation orders granted 
have been applied for by women employed as 
fustian cutters, although these form only a small 
proportion of the female population.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


NATIONAL UNION oF WOMEN 
‘ WORKERS. 


To the Editors of Tos Woman’s Siena. 


MespamEs,— Will you allow me, on behalf of 
the National Union of Women Workers, to 
announce a further devalopment of its plans? 

We desire to promote the growth of the Union 
through the formation of branches, which may 
become a point d’appui in our towns and cities, 
for all who are engaged or interested in moral, 
social, and philanthropic effort, without distine- 
of saa = class tive = to attach to us 

ose who are doin work, it may be single- 
handed, in the al districts. red excsiionl 
executive has been formed, under the able 
leadership of Mrs. Creighton, the Palace, Peter- 
borough, who has accepted the office of presi- 
dent for the current year, and who, with the care- 
fully chosen vice-presidents, form a body which 
will command respect and confidence. The hon. 
treasurer is Mrs. Edward Goodeve, Drinagh, 
Stoke Bishop, Bristol, and we appeal for an 
income of £3800 with which to meet the year’s 
expenses. 

e committee has accepted the invitation of 
the Nottingham Woman's League, conveyed 
through its president, Lady Laura Ridding, and 
will hold the next conference of women workers 
therein October. I shall be glad to receive sug- 
gestions as to subjects and speakers before April 
15th, in order to submit them to the careful con- 
sideration of the committee, and to correspond 
with any ladies desirous of joining us as members 
of the Union. 

I shall also be glad to accept invitations to 
speak in localities desirous of forming a branch 
of the Union ; to meet representative workers in 
London by appointment, and to receive and cata- 
logue any books, pamphlets, magazine articles, 
newspaper cuttings, reports of societies, or other 
material which may help to make us better 
acquainted with the many activities of thewomen 
of our empire, and enable us the better to focus 
and redistribute all information likely to be of 
service to them.—I am, faithfully yours, 

Emity JaNrs, 
Organising Secretary, National Union of 
Women Workers. ° 
Two Waters, Hemel Hempstead, 
Feb. 2, 1895. 


DEEP DISTRESS IN MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
To the Editors of THE Woman's SIGNAL. 


Mezspames,—In August last we were delighted 
to see a modified tariff bill accepted in the 
United States of America, and in common 
with others were sanguine that its effect in 
South Wales would permanently hush “the 
bitter cry” of the iron and tinplate workers, 
and that activity would be manifested in these in- 
dustries. But slas, our long cherished hopes were 
short-lived, for the position of multitudes to- 
day in these valleys is more pitiful than at 
any period during the depression. Many have 
disposed of furniture, clothing, and every avail- 
able thing for food. Others have pawned 
their belongings, even the wedding ring ; while a 
poor woman, a wife, daily expecting to become 
a mother, wholly unprepared for the young 
life to be born, was compelled to part with her 
last undergarment for bread. Last year we 
gave over 1,000,000. meals to parents and 
children, and are doing our utmost to alleviate 
the distress, and are still giving meals daily to 
the children, and occasionally to parents, at 
three of our Mission Hal's. We earnestly ask 
the sympathy of your readers, so that we may 
save the respectable, industrious, but unfortunate 
workers, who are idle through no fault of their 
own, from starvation. The following trustees 
will be pleased to receiveand acknowledge con- 
tributions : Messrs. C Dauncey, Pontypool; 
R. C. Morgan, Editor of the Christian, Loudon ; 
and R. Qory, J.P., Cardiff. Or they may be 
sent to, yours sincerely, in Christ’s service, 

Taos, M. W1sTte, Hon. Supt., 
Undenominational Christian Mission, 
Puntymoile, Pontypool. 
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FIRST GRAND PIONEER’ REDUCTION SALE 


By Messrs. 


EF. HODGSON & SON, 


THE WELL-KNOWN CARPET MANUFACTURERS OF THE CITY OF LEEDS. 
To the influential readers of “THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL,” ana ‘may not appear again. - 
This ts the first announcement of a Reduction in the price of our manufactures for ten long years, and is of great importanos to parties furnishing. 


The * Queen's Royal” Hou.ehold Carsets and Hearthrugs are exto'led by all the 
Nations ef the Earth. 


Price. Gigantic Sale of the Queen's Royal Household Sale Price. 


>/- HEARTHRUCS: 2/- 


In reversible Rich Turkey Patterns, measuring 6 ft. long and 3 ft. wide, These Hearth- 
1ugs have sained a wo:ld-wide reputation for M:gnificence, Cheapness and Utility, 
having no equal. Kegistered New Design:, and con-idered Worke of Art. Thousands of 
E at a Orders and Testimonials received, including undermentioned, giving the Highest 
THREE for 69: SIX for 11/3; 


faction. 
SPECIAL OFFER: TWELVE for 22), 


The “ Queen's Royal" Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are ;atronised by Royalty, Nobility, 
and Clergy from all pirts of the Empire. i ; 


CICANTIC SALE OF THE ‘ QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD REVERSIBLE 


Rich Turkey Pattern 


Trade Mark on a'l 3 | wrade Mark on all 
Goods. S Goods. 
Beware of Imitetions. &  |Beware of Imitations. 


Admittedly the Cheapest in the World. Woven without seam. Alto- 
gether superior quali. y, with haudsume border to correspond. A marvel for excellence 
and beauty. Thousands of Repeat Orders and Testimonials received, giving the highest 
satisfaction. When orderiug, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting- 
rom, and any particular colour preferred. 


9 ft. by 10} ft. 156] 9ft. by 15 ft. 21/6 | 
erty of) og Mel ne Log fim lit ow \ og [256 | 
a ” 12ft, PSE) 196 W Ss ys 18h 5: Sz \ w/h | 194, 4, 15 4, ice 23/4 | 
Co WO Le ise | 1b «12  f Mi \206 | 125, 5 18 yy (SE) 3 | 

non s | Ad ye 12 yy ‘22/8 | 12 4, oy 2b 45 38/6 


Bunningdale, Berks, July 5. 
Sir Frederick A. Milbank, Bart., writes: ‘‘ Please supply me with another ‘Queen's 
Royal’ Carpet, 12 ft. by 21 it., 49/3, for a dining-room for my shooting residence at 
Rarningbam Park, similar terra-cotta and gold colours as supplied for my drawing-room 


last year.” 
The Elms, West End, West Hampstead, Jan, 4. 
Sir William Onslow, Bart., writes: ‘‘I was much pleased with the ‘Queen's Royal’ 
Carpet and Kugs which I had from you a short time ago. Please send me another, 12 ft. 


by 18 ft., £2 2s., with three Hea thrugs to match. Cheque encicsed.” H 


H.R.H. Prince L. of Battenti rg 
H.R. H. Pri. K. Bigit, Siam 


| SALE 


Specially Reduced Introduction. 


Colossal Sale of Rich Velvet Pile Real 
Brussels Hearthrugs. 
3 ft., which for price, real value, weight, and richness of manu- 
Paice facture, will be found unapproachabie. SPBOIAL OFFSR— 
Thcee Rugs, 19'-; Six for 37/- 
Melville Casvle, Glasswade, Midlothian, June let. 
* Royal’ Velvet Hearthrugs to hand, and Id like fi H \° Ladyshi 
would aleo like two Velvet Carpets te aos, ae ditto, 60s. éd., ce one. ‘Obeque 
£8 148. enclosed. 
COLOSSAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE 
Bxtraordinarily Heavy, very Best Quality, Newest and Choieest Designs, in Old Gold, 
Sultan, Ter:a Cotta, Crimson, Sky, Navy, and the latest colours. With handsome border 
to correspond. Guaranteed to wear for years, and give every satisfaction. The sizes and 
prices as follows (allready for putting down): 


In Bich Oriental and Indian Art Designs, measuring 6 ft. by 

The Right Honourable the Viscountess M«lville writes : Iam very pleased with the 

REAL BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
REDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 


VELVET \ 4}ft.by 7%. .. 11/- VELVET 9 ft. by 12 ft. .. 38/- 

PILE 6 4 on 9 9p coe = 18/- PILE Wy lt ae IE 
BRUSSELS )7}, 5, 99 oo 28/- BRUSSELS )12', |, 183,, <.. 89/- 
CARPKE (9 ,, » 94 « 28> OARPET (12), "16, ~.  69/- 
SQUARES. 9 98 oo ove 33/- SQUARES. 12 op pe 18 ” ooo 77/- 


Altogether superior quality, with handsome border to correspond. A marvel of éxcel- 
lence and beauty. Thousands of Repeat Orders and Testimonials received, giving the 
highest satisfaction. When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or 


8.tting-room, aad any particular colour preferred. 
Hill Grove, Bembridge, Isle of Wight, Jan. 18th, 
Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald Moreton writes: ‘‘ Will be much obliged by Mr, Hedgson 
with 


sending him two more of the Velvet Pile Brussels Carpets, both same tern 
Hearthrugs to match, at 7s. 6d. each. Cheque £6 17s. enclosed. oa 


Ryhal| Hall, Stamford, Sept. 19th. 
Sir R. Cayley writes: ‘ Will be pleased to have a Velvet P.le Brussals Carpet, 12 ft. by 
18 ft., at 78s., of the same design as 


earthrug sent. Cheque enclosed.” 


H.1.H. Bugénte de Christoforo 
Princess Palcwologe Mice- 


Marquis of Breada)bane phorcee-Commence 

Marquis de Biddle Cupe SALE PA RCEL WITH FREE GIFT Princess de Croy 

Lord Farnham ENCLOSED, CONTAINING Dowr. Marchion'ss Londonderry 
Lord Henry F.tzgerald 1 Magnificent Cream-coloured Curly Sheepskin Hearthrug, average size 6 ft. by 3ft.\ Sate Price Dowr. Marobioness Downshire 
Lord Lee - Perfection in quality ... ss ses cos nee nee nee nee ate nae nee Duciess of Wellington 

Sir Henry de Bathe 1 Beautiful Reversible Art Crimson Silk Plush Bed Rug, Sofa Cover, or Table Cover, Duchess of Richmund 

ir Henry Bellingham double warp, very heavy, size 50 in. by 78 in. crime <cO.. orie n Maichioness of Bree dalbane 

Sir &. H. Blair, Bart. 2 Beautiful Goat-skin Door Matr, lined woollen cloth throughout, pinked edges, best Marchioness of Hastings 

Sir L. Lacoa finish, orname:ital for avy room ... ses teeaeewse tows See A THE LOT. Marchioness of Drogheda 
yields t York Providing this Coupon, W.8. _17-2-95, is quoted, a FREE GIFT will be enclosed, a very fashionable Leather Marcbioness of Bute 


Purse, 


bishop cf Capetown 


BEMARKS.—A lady customer writes c mplaining that we send out too large a 
Carpet for the mney. Be this so or not, we send out no Carpet measuring less than 
6 ft. by 9 fc.—even for 3s. @d. 

THEM. THEY WILL SURPRISE YOU. 

In the Hien Court or Justice (Chancery Division) —Hodgson v Webb Brothers.—On 
the 18tin day of July, 180, His Lordship Mr. Justice Ohitty, granted an interim injunc- 
tion restraming Messrs. Weobd Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Fredk. 


Hodgson's Trade Mark, ‘ Eclipse,” No. 93,774 (Leeds). 
EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. > 
100,000 S 
«uoone?,, CARPETS: 


SALE PRICE This Gigantic Offer is a Special Contract made with §ALE PRICE 
readers of the Wom-tn's Signal only. 
/ WE WILL FORWAR DIRECT FROM THE 
3. 6 REVERSIBLE Satur eee EVER 3 65 
SOL T ICK. 
EACH. Suitable for Sitting-room or Bedroom, Bordered EACH. 

~ Woven, not Printed, and are nate of a material almost equal to Wool. Thousands of 

these Carpets and Rugs have ulready been sold at almust Double above prices. An 

“ Ecliose” Rug sent with Carpet, 1s. extra. 

much pleased with them.” 
: The Rectory, Shere. Guildford, 2th 8e;tember.—_THE COUNTESS ELIZABETH OF 
WINCHILSKA AND NOTLINGH 4M writes, requesting Mr. Hodgson ‘‘ to send her two 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
LOOMS TO ANY ADDRESS, ON RECEIPC OF 
AMOUNT, A GENUINE WOVEN, SEAMLESS, 
‘and woven in Art Co'ours, large enuugh to cover any ordinary-sized room, as an 
advertisement for our goods, thus eaving any Middle Profits. Remember these are 
Kilkea Oastle, Magency, Oo. Kildare, 17th August. 1894.—LADY EVA FITZQERALD 
writes: * The ‘ Eclipse’ Carpets supplied by Messrs. F. Hodgson & Son—her ladyship is 
more of the ‘ Eclipse ’ Carpets, and two rugs tc match. Cheque 10s. 6d. enciosed,” 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


TWO CARPETS AND TWO RUGS tee ae oo cote 8/- (or) 
FOUR CARPETS ANO FOUR «UGS ... PD vs 15/6 (or) 
EIGHT CARPETS AND EIGHT RUGS 30/- 


Value unequalled in the Annals of Advertising. As a favour, kindly Examine and 
Compare these Carpets. 


SATISFACTiON GUARANTEED. Do not miss this opportunity. lt may not occur again. 


with handsome nickel mounts and fastener, with compartments. 


Countess Vowr. Lady Thomas 
Coantess Dowager of Morton. 


PRODIGIOUS SALE OF THE 


“ PRUDENTIAL” 


REVERSIBLE CARPETS 


(Registered.) 


Reversible, woven throughout with handsome Bor ier to correspond ; richly blended 
in several colours to suit any furniture. Made in 10 sizes only. These Carpets are the 
production of much care, labou-, and forethought, and are mide in handsomeand elaborate 
patterns (which are protected by registration). They combine the rich blended cul..ure of 
thes Turkish and Persian witu the elegan, designs of she Wilton. Tnese goods cannot 
» Stefanie from real Brussels when laid down, and cannot be excelled in 

urability. 


Size, 6 ft. by 9 ft .. Reduced sale price, 5/6 each. 
a Ika si 8 oy ae ose oes ‘5 T1840 
” 9 » «2 V9» ooo eee oes ” ” 8/6 ,, 
»» 9 ov 4 103,, oo ooo ooo » ” 9/6 oo 
vo 9 oy 4p 12 45 aoe eee one ” ” 11/6 ,, 
vy LOK ny. os 12 bs ss we ue 1 a 134 ,, 
” 2 > 98 12 ” eee ee eee o° ” 15/6 7) 
912 5» Wd, toe ose toe * ” 17/6 ,, 
orld) a asel> as A A Se ” ” 19/6 ,, 
waldo ys 182. ar, ne ” ” 24/- > 


When ordering, please mention if for B.d, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting-room, and any 
purticular colour preferre?. 

Blairquhan, Maybole, N.B., 3rd Aug., 1894. 
Lady Hunter Blair writes: ‘‘ Will Messrs. &. Se & Son sena her snother 
‘Prudential’ Carpet, same as before, crims»n and gold, dimensions, 9 ft. by LO ft. 

Cheque enclosed. r) 

A Reversible “‘ Prudential” Hearthcug (Regd.), to match above 
Carpets, sent for 1/6 extra, size 2 yds. long, and I yd. wide. Special 

offer, 3 Hearthrugs for 4/3, or 6 for 8/-, or 12 for 15/6, sterling value. 


We rely upon spontaneous Repeat Orders from our Clients for the Maintenance of our Trade. Established nearly Quarter of a Century. 


WOMAR’S SIGNAL CARPET COUPON. 7 2/95 


On receipt of this Coupon and P.O. or Stamps for amount, we guarantee to send 
any goods as above to your address in aay part of the United Kinguom. 
Cash returned in fu'l if not satisfied. (Signed) F. HODGSON & SON. 


ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED SAME DAY IN ROTATION 
AS THEY ARRIVE BY POST. 


CHEQUES AND P.O’S PAYABLE TO 


F HODGSON & SON, Manufacturers, Impo-ters. and Merchants, Woodsley Road, LZ EDS. 
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on women having the freehold, lodger, and service 
qualifications the right to vote in elections under 
the Act. 

That in the circumstances above detailed, the 
Government having been debarred from carrying 
out its intention to fulfil its part of the contract 
of November 2lst, the full price for which was 


MEMORIAL FROM THE W.L.G.S. __ | carried an instruction to the committee to enable 
On Friday morning, January 25th, an informal amendments to be moved calculated to remedy 
deputation from the Women’s Local Government the above mentioned defects in the Bill. 

Society waited on the President of the Local That on the following day, November 21st, the 

Government Board, to present a memorial, Government, by the voice ‘of the President of the 

urging him to introduce a Bill to enable qualified | Local Government Board, became a party to 8 | of | : th 

married women to vote in the election of every | Patliamentary compact made publicly in the aor the other contracung Esc os 

local governing body. Mr. Walter McLaren, | House, whereby the Government pledged itself taking stores the satliank oppoetasnty i musty 

M.P., who introduced the deputation, pointed | bring in clause to enable duly qualified | +1, hopes which in good faith ic raised. 

out that during the passage of the last Local | married women to vote, not merely for Parish | That in addition to the above recited facts it 

Government Act through the House of Com- | #4 - but ee ied eed em may be Gosated ond Miss by bee eseent law much 
s, the late President of the Local Govern- | 8°Verning body, and even unde Omore 0 | CUR TEEenOS: a Coon 8 © register 

amar an in return for forbearance on the part | *ecommit the Bill, if this step should be necessary, ipeges oe rece pg es we 

of Mr. McLaren and other friends to womens | enable the clause to be introduced, and on the District and Parish Councils, and for of 

rights, had exerted himself in Parliament to other hand, Mr. McLaren and his supporters | Guardisns, but who (being married women) may 

remove the obscurity of the law in respect to the | 88Ve up the privilege of moving an amendment | not vote in other Local Elections. 

right to vote of qualified married women in | enable women freeholders and lodgers, and| That in Scotland this grievance does not exist, 

County Council, Town Council, a1 d School Board | Women who might have the service franchise | because the Scotch Local Government Act enables 
ity rents lt ‘oe ualification, to vote for the Parish and District those women, whether married or single, who are 

elections, but had been prevented by a technical | ()*0™ : : on the Parocbiat Register to vote in every local 

objection from moving to recommit the Bill for | Councils and Guardians. election. 

the purpose. Miss Browne, hon. sec. to the That on December 5th the Chairman of Com-| Wherefore your petitioners pray that you, as 

society, read the following memorial :— mittee having ruled that the clause that the | President of the Local Government Board, will 

: Government had promised to introduce was out |introduce a Bill to enable qualified married 

TO : THE RIGHT HON. G. J. SHAW | of order, inasmuch as it went beyond the Instruc- | Women to woe in the election of every local 
LEFEVRE, PRESIDENT OF THE | tion in virtue of which it was moved, and the ae y Se i 

, LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. Deputy Speaker having also ruled out of order aud your Be eat - steel aude 

Tue Resreorrvu, Memoriat or THE Committee | Mr. Fowler's motion fur the recommittal of the Sigaed, on behalf of the Committee, 

oF THE Women’s Loca Government Socrety | Bill, no more could be achieved than the adoption 

SHESWETH,— , of the clause modified by the insertion of the 

That the Local Government Bill of 1893, 


Rosert J. Leeps, Chairman. 

Annie LeIcH Browne, Hon. Seo, 
limiting words, “ ad the paepoee ot ioe cao Jan. 17, 1895. ; 

as: first introduced, ignored all ied the effect of which insertion was that the clause 

Saves, andl aso. while ey anal the right as tinally carried did not confer on duly qualified 

to. vote for Parish and District Councils and 


married women the right to vote for County and 
Town Councils, nor in School Board Elections. 
Boards of Guardians to men having the freehold| That in spite of the fact that technical 
service and lodger qualifications, withheld such | difficulties had effectually prevented the Govern- 
right from women having the same qualifications. ment from fully redeeming their pledge, yet it 
That in the House of Commons, on November 
20th, 1898, the Committee stage of the Bill 


was not possible after December 5th to take 
having been reached, Mr. Walter McLaren, M.P., 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in reply, said that he could 
not, without committing his colleagues, promise 
to bring in a Bill to give effect to what he held 
to be a principle already conceded by the Govern- 
ment; yet that if any private member brought 
in such a Bill he would support it. Other 
members of the deputation were Mrs. Sheldon 
Amos, Mrs. E. H. Busk, and Mrs. Rowland Hill, 
of Bedford (ratepayer). 


OFTEN TIRED BUT NEVER WEARY. 


Lev’s discuss this point for two minutes. Here’s a man who . on I gradually got worse and worse, and my eyes were sunken 
says that at a certain period he began to feel “tired and | and drawn in. I consulted a doctor in Kentish Town. He 
weary.” That’s precisely the way he puts it in his letter, | gave me medicine, but it did no good. After all this I got the 
Now anybody has a right to feel tired or fatigued (it’s the | idea into my head that I should not recover. 
same thing) after labour or much exercise. It’s the body’s “One day a lady came into the shop, and noticing the state 
fashion of telling you to hold up, to give it a rest. It is a | 1 was in, kindly asked how long I had been ill. I told her all 
natural and, ‘in health, with supper afd sleep just ahead, a | about it, and she said, ‘You try Mother Seigel’s Curative 
pleasant feeling. . But weariness !—that’s different. That | Syrup; it has made me well, and I believe it will do you good.’ 
comes of monotony, of waiting, of loneliness. Weariness is “T sent for a bottle, and after taking only a few doses I 
of the mind, not of the body. But it can arise in the body all | felt relieved. Presently my food agreed with me, and I 
the same. If this bothers you at first, don’t say, “Stuff!” | enjoyed my meals. I could sleep better also, and by keeping 
“Humbug!” but study up on it. A man may be tired and | on taking the Syrup soon got as strong as I ever was in 
happy, but not weary and happy. For weariness means | my life. Since that time (now over four years ago) I have 
depressed spirits, and nerves all sagged down in the middle. | been in the best of health. I consider that in all probability 
And when you get both at once you will be wise to find out | this remedy saved my life; at all events, it restored my 
what’s gone wrong. health, and life without health don’t amount to much. I gladly 
It is a short letter, this is, and we can just as well quote the | consent to the publication of this statement, and will answer 
whole of it. The writer says: “It was in November, 1887, | inquiries —-Yours truly, (Signed) G. Vince, 142, Shepherd’s 
when I began to feel tired and weary. It seemed asifI had | Bush Road, London, W., November 30th, 1892.” 
no strength left in me. Before that I had always been strong | Thus Mr. Vince’s unfortunate experience comes to a happy 
and healthy. My appetite was poor, and for days together I. end. As he has to work for a living, like most of us, he is no 
could not touch any food that was placed before me. After | doubt often tired, but never weary any more. And what can 
every meal that I’did succeed in forcing down I had suchdread- | possibly be more wearisome than long-continued illness ? With 
ful pains in the chest and back that I was almost afraid to eat. | him, as with millions, it was the stomach that was in fault. 
Then there was a sharp pain around the heart, too, as though | His food entered the stomach, and stopped there. So he 
I was stab bed with a knife. suffered from two bad results: he received no strength from it, 
‘I lost a deal of sleep, and for nights together I didn’t . but he did receive the deadly acids and gases which the 
s'eep at all. Th:n } began to lose flesh rapidly, and was afraid | fermented stuff gave birth to—Indigestion and dyspepsia. The 
I was going into a consumption. Yet I kept on with my work, same old story of pain and misery, and, thank Mercy! the 
however, Lut it was a hard thing for me, because I was soweak | same story of restoration and gratitude after an appeal for 
and nervous that | trembled from head to foot. As time went | help had been made to good old Mother Seigel. 


advantage of the privilege which had been 
sacrificed in consideration of that pledge, viz., 
the privilege of moving an amendment conferring 
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LONDON-—GLASGOW. 


Sy PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


0 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 
Large new Hotel ite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of r Nkrontips and King’s Oross 


Yeye onresient to > Buses and Underground 
way toall of London. 
ROOM 2 BREA F. from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrame—“ Luncheons, London.” Also 
Philp’s Cocke moe, 141, Bath 8t., 
Recently Improved ry ‘handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 


TO LET, Ara BETOENTS, ETC. 
éd. for cal M ledionat 9 W fords, 
Three ins-rtions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JonN Hs ppon &Co., Larest Time Tugspar. 


A’ ‘LONDON. fee a 8 TEM- 


YY 
~ 
we 


Square, Barb 
colnetrees G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet ean, econom mical. Write for 
“Visitor's scruide,” showing ‘* How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
— free. “delograms, * * Healthiest,” 


f + 


PUT a» 


beoR a 
», af 


Tas 


EDUCATIONAL. 
20 WORDS FoR 2s, 


Elevator. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, Both Houses brah gia 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, Temperance Princi; 


Jonx Happow & Oc., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
APPY HOME SCHOUL—A 
cler an’s daughter offers the above. 
Loving care. Good education. Every 
attention. Terms £2 monthly, or 20 guineas 
yearly, thy. open neighbourhood.— 
Tredegar Honse, East Dulwich Road. 8.8. 


MALYERN HOUSE, BLOCKLEY 
RCESTERSHIR 


Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


SEIT ET TT TTT IE IE EDICT APTA ET PAI DIETETIC IIE ELIE IE 
Rational British Tomen’s Temperance Association. 
a HIGHBURY BRANCH. 


A COURSE of MEDICAL and HYGIENIC LECTURES 


ON THE 


Physical Structure, Health, and Disease of the 
other, Young Wisiee and the Babe,:--.-- -- 


MARY J. 
TO WOMEN ONLY, 
At the Misszs HOOPER’S, 3, Hiausury ORESCENT, N., 
On MONDAYS, March 4, 11, 18, and 25, at 3.30 p.m. 
Tickets for the Course, 2/6 to B.W.T.A. Members; Non-Members, 1/- each Lecture; 


can be obtained of Miss 8. J. Snith, 10, Highbury Place; Miss C. Hoo er, 3, Hi 
Grestent ; kad Mrs, Milne, 116, Holloway Rosa.” P ghbury 


vernesses and visiting masters. Earnest Chris- 
fan reining, oe moderate and inclusive. 
Keferen: indiy itted to the Rev. John 

Wi Ripon, Mild uy? Ptieon to the sews, and to 
parents of pupils. 


PUBLIGATIONS, 


30 WORDS FOR 2-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 


MORNING THOUGHTS 
for OUR DAUGHTERS, 
Mrs. G. 8. 'REANEY, 

“OUR MOTHERS “AND PAU GHEARE: ‘al 
“Our Daupitees” ane and me ‘Out Brothers and 
Sons,” etc,, ete. 

THIRD EDITION. 

P,ice 1s, éd., in cloth, fancy corse | 160 oD sad 


London: ‘JOHN HADDON and 
Bouverle House, Salisbury Square, E. C. 


BUMSTED’S | 
‘TABLE SALT. 


1,000 Guineas 


FROM 


1,000 Friends. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


ONE PENNY. 


Che Christian: 


(Established as “THE REVIVAL” in 1859. 


A CHRISTIAN FAMILY 

CONTAINING 

Portraits and Biographical Sketches. 

Notes and Comments on Current Topics. 

Daily Bible Readings. 

Records of Evange istic Effort and Missionary 
Enterprise Throughout the World. 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
Ant may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagen . 


NEWSPAPER: 


Every person who shall subscribe, 
obtain, collect, present, or earn 


ONE GUINEA 


FOR 


National British Women’s Temperance Associatiol 


Will be Presented with an Enlarged Photograph 
of the President. 


THE 
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Collecting Books can be obtained of Mrs, AURKLAND, Hon. Sec., 
llead Office, British Women's Temperance Association, 24, MEMORTAL 


HAL, Farrin@poy STREET, LONDON, E.C., enclosing Stamp for Postage, 


Lister Gate, Nottingham. 


HALL WiILLIaAMs, 


aL LADD Dana haan appa et 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEEGHAM § 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, oid., ls. lid., and 2s. Od. ‘each, with full directions. 


BEECHAM'’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 

In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or trom the Proprietor, 
for one eueene postage pals 


Prevaved only by the Proprietor— 
‘THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LAJVCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, 
LPHEEHEPSHESHS SESE Shp ooo > 
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SPECIAL 
BARGAINS 


TO CLEAR ‘Spring’s.ason, 1305. 


Lot 308. @O/- Paid. 


One pele | Handerome Curtains, 4 yarée | long, tall 
width ; ie a ide ; 


ru if desired. 
We only offer this quantily ia a to effect a 


tains. real Swiss and Guipure 
speciality. Laces, Flouncings, Capes, ete. P.0, 
made payable 


Bet. 1857 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


* COCOA-NIB EXTRAUT, “(Tea-rixe.) 

Athin Seveenee of full flavour, now with 
many beneficially taking the place of tea. 
Ite active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy with- 
out unduly exciting the syetem. 

SOLD IN PACKBTS AND TINS BY GROCERS, 

LABEL 3 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 

Homeopathic Chemists, London 
ey 


Dont Cough-just use 


remove the cause —without any 
after effect. 


TheUnrivalledRemery 


One gives relief; they «/// cure, 
d they eS hot injure your 


Keating: S ‘Lozenges 
SOC. in TING 1314 CACH, 
NOTE THIS.— 
THE LOW TERMS for 
Small Advertisements. 


oss Soeeeeereee PP$$$$$$4$SSSSSSS S44 444 


96 THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Fae. 7, 18965. 


99 “A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 

9 with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 

cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely pure 
and nourishing Cocoa, of 


“The Typical ‘Cocoa of English CHEMICALS | the greatest strength and 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” USED | the finest flavour, entirely 


(As in many of 


the lled vee from any admiature.” 
The Analyst. Pare” Foreign ee ee 


‘ocoas). 


on ‘- “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”.- 
Established vag 
| B EST Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


AND 1825. 4 
CHEAPEST. 
° a Q:" 
FOR 
INFANTS, in Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, — B 


AND THE AGED. « Highly Nutritious.” —Lancer 


The National British Women’s Temperance Association 


: PROPOSE TO HOLD, IN CONNEOTION WITH 


MR. E. TENNYSON SMITHS RECEPTION 


AT UNION CHAPEL, ISLINGTON CrignctrySeation)s 


On TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12th, 1895, 
A Public Conference of Workers and Friends at 4 p.m. 


President—Mrs. PEARSALL SMITH. 


Supported by Lady BARNABy, Mrs. AUKLAND, Mrs. WARD POOLE, Miss Hoop, Mra. W. 
Fawcett, Mrs. BAILHACHE, Mrs. PADDON, and Mr. FREDK, SHERLOCK, of the N.T.L. 


ORGAN RECITAL from 3.30 by Mr. FOUNTAIN MEEN. 
SOLOS by Mrs. MINNIE HALL. 


MR. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


WILL DELIVER AN ADDRESS ON 
WOMAN’S WORK FOR TEMPERANCE. 


TEA AND RECEPTION at 6 p.m. 


_ President—Mrs. AUKLAND. TICKETS, 6d. EACH. 
_ Lea Tickets wilt admit to Special Reserved Seats for Evening Meeting. 


a PUBLIC MERTING AND DEMONSTRATION 


WILL BE HELD IN THE CHAPEL AT 7.30 (NO TICKETS), WHEN 
Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., will Preside, Supported by 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON, Mrs. AUKLAND, Jady Bintan: Mrs. SHAEN, Mrs. PaDpDon, Mrs. 
BAMFORD SLACK, Miss Hoop, Mrs. BAILHACHE, Mrs. WHITE BAMFORD, and Mr. 
FREDK. SHERLOCK (of the National Temperance League). 


Solos by Miss BESSIE JONES, A.R.C.M. Violin Solo by Mdile. JOSE DUBOIS. 


MR. E. TENNYSON SMITH 

Will, by Special request, give a Selection from J. B. Gough’s Orations. 
ADMISSION FREE. SILVER COLLECTIONS at both Meetings for the National Funds B.W.T.A. 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., or of the Local Secretaries, 


Miss C. HOOPER, 3, Highbury Crescent. 
Mrs. MILNE, 116, Holloway Road, N. 


Further Particulars at the B.W.T.A. Offices, 


—— ee 


Printed by HazELt, Warson, & Viney, Lp., at5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by MaRsHact & Sov, 125, Fleet Str 
eet, Lon BLU, 
Sole Advertisement Agents. Joun Happoy & Co., ’, Bouverie House, Aalisbury Square en 


